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I. this “diary” of the development of contemporary archi 
tecture and urban design, Sigfried Giedion presents his 
own views on the place of architecture in the public con 
science. He develops a theory, in particular, that artists 
and the general public have been divided too long by a 
“ruling class” great in intellect but sadly lacking in visual 


understanding 


He also discusses the “need for a new monumentality” in 
design, the importance of “social imagination” and “spatial 
imagination” as an alternative to chaos, and the need for a 
close relation between art and architecture. This is a no 
table addition to Giedion’s other indispensable works on 


art. architecture. and urban planning 
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The following articie is reprintea with the kina permission of the Publications 
Officer of University College, Londor 


where it was published as a Separate 
pamphlet under the same title and ) 


stainable from H. K. Lewis and Co., lid 


136 Gower Street, London, W (2s. 6d. net.) This was the | gural Lectyre 
which Professor Gombrich delivered at University College, London on 14 Feb. 
ruary, 1957, upon succeeding Professor Rudolf Wittkower as D ng-Lawrenee 
Professor of the History of Art, a cha ely linked with the Slade School of 
Art. In granting our request to reprint it in CAJ, Professor Gombrich asks oy 
readers to bear in mind that it was written for a particular day 1 place. Since 
there was no opportunity for dis« n after this lecture, the author feels that if 
its appearance here were to start a debate on some of the 


ea r?] rear 
4 ICU 


purpose wouid be served 


ART AND SCHOLARSHIP 


E. H. Gombrich 


This being St. Valentine's Day I should really begin by drawing a large 
heart round the two subjects of my title, art and scholarship, and then write 
some pleasing motto underneath. I would suggest, for instance, amant Se artes 
hae ad invicem, a passage from the great Renaissance scholar, Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini, later Pope Pius II.! The two arts which he thus proclaimed love 
each other were Painting and Rhetoric, by which he meant that discipline 
of verbal mastery which, to the Renaissance, stood right in the centre of 
scholarship. But a good deal has changed in the five hundred years since Eneas 
Sylvius wrote of the mutual love of art and scholarship. There have been 
doubts, I am sorry to say, whether scholarship pursues honest intentions in 
its professed love for art. A master of rhetoric as well as of painting, Mr 
Wyndham Lewis, has recent!y given vent to these doubts in that provocative 
book of his on the Demon of Progress in the Arts.* 

When I see a writer, a word man, among a number of painters, I shake my head 


For I know he would not be there, unless he was up to something. And I know 
that he will do them no good 


His blast is directed against the critic, or what he calls the pundit-prophet, 
but we are told that that dangerous suitor has ‘recently promoted himselt 
art historian. 


* Letter to Niklas von Wyle, July 14 n Briefwec/ 
1918), m1. Abt., Bd. 1, 100 
* London, 1954 


el, ed. R. Wolkan (Vienna 
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Despite the rhetoric, there is much in Wyndham Lewis's book that de- 
grves to be pondered. He is surely right that image-men and word-men live 
in different worlds. Michelangelo is said to have spent months in the quarries 
of Carrara, unable to tear himself away from the sight of all the marble blocks 
in which he saw the shapes of works without number waiting to be liberated. 
The scholar’s quarries are libraries. His form of indulgence is the reading of 
atalogues of second-hand books which, to his mind, conjure up visions of 
arious lore and possible clues to the riddles of the past. But there is at 
last one thing in common between art and holarship: both may appear 
ip be utterly useless; as useless, in fact, as are all dreams and all memories. 

‘Papa, explique-moi donc a quoi sert I’histoire ?’ These are the opening 
words of Marc Bloch’s moving Apologie pour I’histoire,s which was cut 
short when its author was killed by the Nazis. It is a question which would 
wwe scandalized scholars a few generations ago who were brought up on 
the Aristotelian prejudice that anything pursued for its own sake is more 
noble than something serving an end—-whatever noble may mean in that 
ontext. But if we persist in this pose, the time may not be far off when those 
in authority will recognize the word scholarship only as what grammarians 
alla plurale tantum, they will only care for x holarships, and those, I am 
raid, will be neither for art nor arts 

And yet I think it should not be difficult to answer the question which 
he young generation asks with understandable insistence. In fact, I have 
given it already. The scholar is the guardian of memories. Not everybody, 
f course, need care for memories. I personally would not much like to 
lve in a world, or even work in an institution, in which all memories of the 
pst have been blotted out. But that is not the alternative. The choice is not 
ketween knowledge of the past and concern for the future; if it were that, 
ittwould be a hard choice. It is between the search for truth and the acceptance 
of falsehood. For every community insists on what Professor G. J. Renier 
alls ‘the Story that must be told’ about its own past,* and where scholarship 
decays, myth will crowd in 

In this respect it has always seemed a cause for real wonder and surprise 
to me that the powers of science for good and evil should be on everybody's 
lips while the more dire powers of arts subjects should be ignored. Let me 
mount the soapbox for a moment and tell you that with all the drive for 
higher education £35,000 per annum cannot be spared to keep the library of 
the British Museum open in the evening.® The greatest power-house of 
knowledge must remain inaccessible to all who work in daytime; though one 
of the few things which everybody knows about its history is that it was 


Cahiers des Annales (Paris, 1949) 
‘H fory It Purt é ind Met d (I mndon, 1950) 
The Time 4 March 195¢ 
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here that two exiles, Marx and Lenin, concocted that explosive which exceeds 
in range even the most astounding devices of science. Apparently it has not 
yet struck anyone that where the myth originated it might also be rendered 
innocuous through more accurate work in the quarry of books. Not even the 
experience of the last war has shaken the conviction of authority that science 
is a necessity, scholarship a luxury. Yet it would be easy to show that one 
element of the Nazi myth sprang up in the harmless field of comparative 
philology. The great Max Miiller once ventured the guess that all peoples 
speaking the so-called Indo-Germanic languages might derive from the tribe 
of Aryans. He soon changed his mind, but the mischief was done,* and the 
ghastly tragedy of those who were idiotically labelled non-Aryans should nov 
suffice to answer the question of Marc Bloch’s son. 

I know that many of you will think that I am putting the cart before 
the horse. The horse which pulled the cart of perverted scholarship, you will 
say, was thirst for power, power which made use of any rags and tatters of 


scholarship to hide its true nature. I wish I could believe that. I wish it 


could be shown that it was power that perverted learning and not learning 


that perverted power. It would be more comforting, in a way, to think that 
the streams of adulterated scholarship that poured and pour from the presses 


of totalitarian countries were and are just the product of fear—fear of star- 
vation, fear of torture even—-from which none of us would be free in similar 
situations. But I think, in thus exonerating our colleagues, past and present, 
we are in danger of making too light of our own responsibility as scholars. 
While we preach to the scientist to heed the consequences of his work, we 
believe, and make others believe, that we are just indulging in a harmless 


game because it is fun or because such leisurely indulgence produces wisdom 
where science only produces gadgets I see no evidence of that, But I hope 
we may tell the young that in trying to preserve and recover the memories of 
past events, to use Ranke’s famous words, ‘as they actually happened’, we 
maintain and extend the dykes of reason in an area which is particularly vul- 
nerable to the springtides of myth 

The arts of the past are an important strand in the memories of mankind, 
and long may they remain so. Shrines, monuments, and images remain in 
front of everybody's eyes when books are forgotten and documents buried in 
archives. Great scholars such as Huizinga’ and Ernst Robert Curtius*® have 
been aware of the hold which visual records have over the imagination, and 
this hold will increase with the spread of travel and of visual aids in educa- 


tion. The idea which most of us form of Medicean Florence is coloured, 


Julian S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, WJ Europeans (London, 1935) 
Het aesthetische Bestanddeel van ges ikundige Voorstellingen’ in V erzamelde 
W erken (Haarlem, 1949), vil, esp. py j if Nederland's Beschaving in de 
zeventiende Eeuw’, shid., 11 pp. 415 
> Eu pean Literatu ind ft Midd | ( New York 1). ge ae 
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nd how pleasantly coloured, by that splendid cavalcade through a smiling 


gh a sm 
landscape which Benozzo Gozzoli uinted in the Riccardi Palace. Who would 
fnd it easy, after a visit to Ravenna and its solemn mosaics, to think of noisy 
children in Byzantium, or who thinks of haggard peasants in the Flanders 
§ Rubens? Let me call this tendency to see the past in terms of its typical 
tyle ‘the physiognomic fallacy’. It would be a harmless fallacy, if it did not 
¢rengthen the illusion that mankind changed as dramatically and thoroughly 


s did art. André Malraux has recently extolled this very power of art 

mansfigure the past into myth. And may he not be right, you may say, at 
last where the artist is concerned? Why should the artist bother about that 
poilsport the scholar and his past? The brief answer to this question, I feat 


may sound moralistic. Because truth is better than lies. And a myth which 


s extolled is a myth deserves no name more pols € thar tnat But | do not 
hold with the ferribles simplificateurs who divide our mind into two halves, 
ne for tf tionality de voted to science al { tility, th other ror art and dreams 


} 


Man is one. If there is anyone who is in need of undistorted memories it is 
the artist in our world. He needs them and makes use of them whether he 
wants to continue tradition or to defy it. His work is like a motif in a 
gmphony which gains its meaning and its poignancy from what has gone 
before and what may follow. And it may well be argued that false memories, 
shaunted past, have created neuroses in art no less than in life whether it 
was the academic myth that the Greeks had a special passport to beauty, or 
the romantic fairy tale that great artists were always derided and rejected by 


heir contemporaries 


It seems to n entirely fitting, therefor that the history ot art was 
hed upon the we tld by an artist who was concerned with the memories 
great p ist by Giorgio Vasat It has ilw ys seemed Strat cely g 
ne that it was Vasari who designed the Uffizi in Flos e, where 
t the works he 1idn ired ire now hrined. Vasari w is a Lo d archite t. but 
painter his o1rts were certainly ne jual to tne tasks with which he was 
fronted during a very successful career. He lacked the systematic training 
childhood which moulded the outlook of the artist-craftsmen of the 
Renaissance. He had been brought is the precocious companion to an 
iistocratic child and perhaps it was this ele: t of distar which turned 
him into an historian. He could not ta irt for granted. He relates with 
genuine modesty how hard he laboured on one of his first important con 
sions for a portrait to imitate th sheen of the armour worn by his sitt 
the creat Pontorm« explained to him, what every artist knows instinctively, 
nat paint in never be match d dit tly against the ole im Ol light Later 


his life. when he had achieved prosperity and decorated his house in 


| V on tf § ce (Lon y: se \ view t » the Burl 








Arezzo, Vasari painted a cycle of allegories in praise of art in tempera, since 
he had observed that this ancient technique was falling into oblivion and 
he thought it should not get lost altogether." 

In Vasari this conviction that only tradition and memory can keep art 
alive is paramount. He says in so many words that this is the reason which 
made him write the lives of the artists.'* For Vasari himself was haunted by 
the spectre of a myth, a myth which he did much to propagate. He believed 
that the arts have their birth, growth, age, and death, as do our human bodies, 
And he felt, though he did not quite dare to say so, that the tremendous 
achievement of Michelangelo indicated that the life cycle of art had reached 
its climax and was heading for decay 

It would be interesting to speculate what effect this view of the past, 
which was no doubt shared by many of Vasari's friends, had on their art, 
on that much discussed style we call Mannerism.'* For here we have one 
example where a myth of the past may really have created one of those col- 
lective neuroses I mentioned. Indeed, the irrational myth of the cycle and the 
dread of decline have haunted Western art ever since, sometimes of course in 
the form of an exaggerated emphasis on the belief in progress. 

You will now see why I think that art history does indeed have a direct 
bearing on art, and, if you wish to keep the scholar out, remember the al- 
ternative is the non-scholar. Let us rather look at that discipline Vasari has 
bequeathed to scholarship and see what has become of it. For his questions, 
I think, are still our questions, even though our answers must differ from his, 

It was not my intention when I undertook to write these Lives, to make a 
record of artists and a catalogue, as it were, of their works; nor would I consider 


it a worthy aim of my labours, which, if not splendid, have certainly been long and 


difficult, to set out their number, their names and places of birth, or where their paint- 
ings, statues or buildings are to be found at present. Because this I could have d 


Jone 
by means of a simple tabulation without " 


nterposing my own opinion anywhere 


The real historian, Vasari claims, will pronounce judgements which are 
the soul of history; he will discriminate the good from the better and the 
better from the best and, most of all, he will investigate the causes and roots 
of styles, /e cause e radici delle maniere 

In these days of fragmentation it has of course become impossible for 
one mind to pursue all these aims with equal intensity. The artist who knows 
about the painting of light and the technique of tempera is rarely the same 
as the connoisseur who, like the first holder of this Chair, Tancred Borenius, 
knows the names and whereabouts of countless works of art; he, in his turn, 

" loc cit., Vil, 686 

” op. cit., 1, 243 


See my “The Renaissance Idea of Artistic Progress and its Consequences im 


Actes du XVIlme Conegrés International d ive 
1952 (The Hague, 1955), pp. 291-307 
* op. cit., U, 93 


15 


op. cit., U, 94 


de l'Art, Amsterdam, 23-31 Juillet 
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will not necessarily aspire to be a critic who, as Vasari puts it so politely, 
tnows to discriminate between the good and the better. To drive through 
history triumphantly with a coach and four, as Vasari did, would no longer 
be permitted. 

[ say ‘permitted’ because of the widespread conviction that the scholar 
bould specialize, since his concern is not with generalities but with the in- 
dividual and particular. I believe that this opinion rests partly on a confusion 
between ends and means. The paradox of the historian’s position seems to me 
precisely that the cherished particular can only be approached on a spiralling 
mth through the labyrinth of general theories, and that these theories can 
oly be mapped out by those who have reached the particular. Think of the 
aciting adventure of deciphering an ancient script which is not far from 
werybody’s mind to-day. The individual inscription is studied for 
what we can learn of the secrets of the script, and the script in its turn 
for what it will tell us of individual inscriptions. To divorce the one from 
the other would not only be foolish, it would be impossible.” 

Now art is long and life is short and some degree of specialization is 
mnavoidable in our field. But it is at best a necessary evil. For in a sense 
Vasari even understated his case when he wrote that without criticism and a 
theory of style he could only have drawn up lists. He could not even have 
done that. The cataloguer does not make lists of painted signboards but of 
Raphaels; that is to say, he relies on the critic's evaluations. And how could 
he fight his good fight against myth, which blurs and distorts the memory of 
great masters by false attributions, if he could not use arguments which appeal 
to a theory of style? When he claims that a certain painting cannot be by 
Raphael because it looks quite different from all the master’s documented 
works, the very word ‘because’ implies the general theory that a master can- 
not change his manner of painting beyond a certain range.’* If you were to 
question this assumption by pointing out the astounding dissimilarities which 
exist between various documented works by Picasso, the connoisseur would 
reply, and quite rightly, that such a range may be possible for a twentieth- 
entury master but would be unthinkable in the sixteenth century. Already 
he draws your attention to an unexpected turn in the labyrinth of his work- 
ag theory, to the assumption that different possibilities are open to artists in 
different conditions. You may ask then what he thinks these conditions might 
be, which so restrict the range of a master’s manner that we can catalogue 
his individual undocumented works with confidence, and unless he has shown 
you the door by then, he may remember that there are periods in art when 
styles change so rapidly that our assurance in matters of attribution becomes 


E. Panofsky, ‘The History of Art as a Humanistic Discipline’ in Meaning in 
be Visual Arts (New York, 1955), pf 5, esp. p. 9 
K. R. Popper, ‘The Poverty of Historicism’ in Economica, X1 (1944), 86-103 


14 xu (1945), 69-89 
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notoriously shaky. The famous controversies of art history seem mostly to 
centre round such periods of innovation and the pioneers who initiated them: 
the problem of Giotto in Assisi may come to your mind, of Masolino and 
Masaccio, of Hubert and Jan van Eyck, or perhaps that of the respective shares 
of Braque and Picasso in the creation of Cubism. Do we really know 
how much the style of one master may vary under conditions of crisis ? Will 
we ever know, unless we turn round from the particular and face Vasagi’s 


problem about the causes and roots of sty 
} 


What is true of the catalogers is, | believe, also true of the critics, But 


here it is not so much the question of the objective validity of their utterances 


which is at stake. Great practitioners of this delicate art have Overcome this 


formidable obstacle by making their own, avowedly subjective, reactions to 
paintings and sculptures the theme and » n d étre of their writings, They 


know how to use words to articulate their sensations and make us profit in 
our own sensibility by teaching us differentiation 

The word differentiation is decisive here, because without differentiation 
there could be no communication. In this College, which is also the seat of 
the Communication Research Centre, little more need be said about this 


aspect. Symbols do not carry meaning as trucks carry coal, to paraphrase Mr 


Colin Cherry."* Their function is to select from alternatives within a given 
context. You remember the story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. The 
robber marked one door he wanted to remember with chalk. His fair Op- 
ponent took chalk and repeated the sign on all other doors, thus destroying 


the meaning of the symbol without touching it. You will understand, if you 
think of this parable, why Picasso said that his imitators make him sick. A 
meaningful distortion is emptied of meaning when it becomes a mannerism, 
a convention. It is only because we know the convention, on the other hand, 
that the artist’s distinctive contribution makes sense to us. With contemporary 
works the critic may have little difficulty in responding to the delicate inter- 
play between expectation and message which I have compared to the effect 
of a modulation within the context of a symphony. But with the messages 
which reach us from the past we must often try to replace by a conscious 
effort what we must lack in instinctive assurance, Unless the critic, like the 
connoisseur, knows how to turn round from the particular to confront the 
problem of style, he may never be able to disentangle the message expressed 
within the language from the language itself 

This was a problem which was very much in the mind of my teacher 
Julius von Schiosser at the time when I was privileged to study under him 
in Vienna. He had been much | 


npressed by the demand of his friend Ben- 
edetto Croce to treat every work of art as an incommensurable individual 


* Communication Theory and H in Behavior in Studie n Communication 


with intr. by B. Ifor Evans (London, 1955), pp. 4 
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expression ; but how could the historian get hold of that elusive insularity of 
the work of art if he found it embedded in the artistic idiom ?!* To hear him 
meditate about these perplexities in front of a lantern slide of the Arch of 
Constantine was not always an entertainment, but I hope it was an educa 
tion. For Schlosser, if anyone, was a real scholar, and his living ipport with 
the past made it hard for him to accept the claims of a younger generation to 
have fulfilled Vasari’s third and most difficult demand in explaining the 
auses and roots of style through a ‘science of art’, a new Kanstwissenschaft 
My sympathies, at that time, were divided, but today I think that Schlosser’s 
mellow scepticism was justified. For surely it is not scientific to take the 
signs, those marks on the doors, out of context, and investigate their ‘struc 
ure’ for what it may tell us about their makers? Too often this procedure 
only leads back to the physiognomic fallacy, the myth that the system of signs, 
the style, is not a language but an utterance of the collective, in which a 
gation or an age speaks to us. A great linguist, Edward Sapir, has explicitly 
warned us against this confusion in what he calls the most difficult problem 


of social psychology 


It is impossible to show that the form of a language has the slightest connection 


with national temperament. Its line of variation, its drift, runs inexorably in the channel 


rdained for it by its historic antecedents 


think these warnings of the linguist might be confirmed by the an 
thropologist. In a recent study of Eskimo art, Hans Himmelheber describes 
the habit of Eskimo girls, in certain regions of Alaska, of accompanying the 
tories they tell each other by drawing little pictures in the snow.*! They 
arry special tools to have this means of enlivening their tales always at hand 
but according to my authority this custom exists only in one area; on the 
neighbouring island of Nunivak girls do not draw in the snow. Clearly it 
would be rash to jump to the conclusion that this difference in habit reveals 
a radical difference in tribal character and outlook. And even if it did, who 
sto tell whether the snow-drawing habit influences the mentality of the 
itibe, or the mentality causes the different habits? The example is not as far 
fetched as it may sound, for we art historians are often confronted with 
puzzles of a similar nature though of a different order. Venice has a glorious 
tradition in painting; Genoa much less so. It is easy to see that at any given 
moment tradition had a good deal to do with this difference. Without Bellini 
and Giorgione there would have been no Titian, and without Titian, Tintoretto 


"Julius von Schlosser Stilgeschichte’ und ‘“Sprachgeschichte er bildenden 
Kunst’, Sitzungsberichte der Bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil-Hist. Abt., 1 
(1935), 3-39: and O. Kurz, ‘Julius von Schlosser: Personalita-Metodo-Lavoro’ in 
Critica d’ Arte, x1/xu (1955), 402-19 

" Language, An Introduction to the Study of Speech (London. 1921) p 

' Eskimokinstler (Eisenach, 1953) 
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might not have risen much higher in Venice than Luca Cambiaso did ip 
Genoa—though reflections of this kind are inevitably futile. But what about 
the start of the tradition ? 

Strangely enough Vasari himself was confronted with that very problem, 
Nobody knew better than he did, how much tradition counts in art. His whole 
framework of organic growth rests on the conviction that one artist learns 
from another and can add to his achievements and discoveries. The destruc. 
tion of the first tradition could be explained through the barbarians, who put 
an end to classical art; but why and how did it start again where it did, in 
Tuscany in the thirteenth century? The answer he gives in an incidental re. 
mark is portentous of things to come: 


The spirits of those who were born, aided in some places by the subtlety of the 
air, were so purged that in the year 1250 the heavens were moved to have compassion 
with the fine minds whch the Tuscan soil brings forth every day and returned them to 
pristine form.” 


Those of you who are familiar with writings on art and archaeology 
know that this type of incidental nonsense has by no means disappeared from 
our books. But in Vasari it was more excusable. To him, to seek for the 
cause of something was to seek for some agency, a substance or a will in- 
herent in the air, the soil or the movements of the heavens. After all. his 
book was published fourteen years before that other great Tuscan was born 
who put an end to this idea of explanation; I mean Galileo Galilei, It was 
Galilei who fought the type of explanation by verbal trick in his attack on 
Aristotelian habits of thought, and judged it better for people ‘to pronounce 
that wise, ingenious and modest sentence ‘I know not” '** It became the word 
of power that created the modern world. Two generations later, Moliére could 
already make fun of the Aristotelian type of explanation in his immortal skit 
on the medical examination that forms part of Le Malade Imaginaire, where 
the candidate is asked why opium causes sleep and replies in his beautiful dog- 
Latin: 


Mihi a docto doctore 

Domandatur causam et rationem quare 
Opium facit dormire 

A quoi respondeo 

Quia est in eo 

Virtus dormitiva 

Cujus est natura 

Sensus assoupire 


‘Bené, Bené, Bené . . .” Moliére’s examiners react with enthusiasm to this 


* op. cit., 1, 241. 

- E. A. Burtt, The Metap/ ysical F undations of Modern Physical Science (New 
York, 1954), pp. 102-3. But see also K. R. Popper, ‘Three Views concerning Human 
Knowledge’ in Contemporary British Philosophy, ed. H. D. Lewis (London, 1956), 
pp. 357-88. 
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explanation that opium sends you to sleep because of its sleep-inducing 
mature. And that puts an end to their questioning, not only of the candidate 
but of nature. Herein, of course, lies the great danger in this type of explana- 
ion by essences. They are not only empty in themselves, they put a full stop 
to further enquiry. 

I have asked a colleague from the Department of Pharmacology Moliére’s 
question, and, not quite unexpectedly. I received the Galileian answer. We 
do not know why opium induces sleep, but a good deal of research is going 
on on what happens when opium, or rather the morphium it contains, enters 
the bloodstream and how it affects the actions of certain nerve cells. I take 
it that there are at present a number of rival hypotheses about the reactions 
involved which scientists are busy testing and discussing, extending the 
frontiers of knowledge because they have given up the idea of a full-stop 
explanation. 

| think if we are ever to have a more promising science of the causes 
ind roots of style, we shall have to catch up with the Galileian revolution. 
This is a point on which I can afford to be brief, since the links between 
Aristotelian Essentialism and the Hegelian myth of Historicism have been so 
dearly laid bare by Professor K. R. Popper.** Let me just give you one ex- 
ample from our own field. There was a much debated concept in Kanstwissen- 
vhaft which derived from an interesting book by Alois Riegl on the history 
of patterns in art.*° It was called das Kunstwollen, the will-to-form. It turned 
out that the reason why the style of ornamentation changed in history was that 
the inherent will-to-form had changed. Now I do not want to give you the 
impression that Alois Riegl was a fool. He was not. He had originally coined 
the term Kunstwollen in a polemic against the explanation prevalent in his 
time that patterns are always the result of techniques such as those of weaving 
ot basketry. It made, of course, sense to emphasize the importance of artistic 
intentions against this purely mechanical explanation. But he, too, fell victim 
to what Marc Bloch calls the fetishism of the single cause, and ultimately 
failed to see that what he produced was not an alternative explanation, but 
i form of words which soon assumed the character of a mythology. For where 
there is a will there must also be a willer, and this he found in those Hegelian 
collectives, the spirit of the age and the spirit of the race.** I have explained, 
before, why I believe that it is in these unswept corners of our intellectual 
universe that the germs of epidemic s are often bred. But you now see, | hope, 
that this type of explanation is not only hostile to reason; it is also hostile to 


4 


pb. cit., and The Open Society and its Enemies (London, 1945) 
Stilfragen (Vienna, 1893) 

* Julius von Schlosser, ‘Die Wiener Schule der Kunstgeschichte’ in Mitteilungen 
des Osterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung, Erganzungs-Band xm, Heft 2 
(1934), esp. pp. 186-90; Meyer Schapiro, ‘Style’ in Anthropology Today, ed. Kroeber 
(Chicago, 1953), esp. p. 302; and my chapter ‘Kunstwissenschaft’ in Das Atlantisbuch 
der Kunst, ed. M. Hiirlimann (Ziirich, 1952), esp. pp. 658-61 
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scholarship because it produces that simulacrum of an explanation which Puts 
an end to further search. 

There is no better testing ground for the relative merits of rival ap. 
proaches than the field of Renaissance studies. As you may know, | really 
resemble the favourite hero of Hollywood films. I boast of a split personality, 
Before you honoured me by appointing me to this Chair, I was proud to hold 
the position of a Reader in History at the Warburg Institute, where | still 
hold a special lectureship. Now the historian of the Renaissance developed 
a rather ambivalent attitude towards my present activities. Historians feel, | 
believe, that art history since Vasari has tended to mislead rather than to 
enlighten them. We have often been told by students of style that a new 
epoch began for mankind when Giotto first painted tangible bodies, and that 
this epoch came to an end when these solid forms gave way to the flaming 
apparitions of Tintoretto or Greco. The very success of the concept of the 
Renaissance and its delimitation in time owes a great deal to these visible 
testimonies of a change.*” But change of what? The nineteenth century, as 
you know, had no doubts on that score. Change of the philosophy of life, 
of the world-view of those men who produced and commissioned such works, 
How else could you explain their profound difference from all that came 
before and after? To quote that persuasive historian of the Renaissance, A. ] 
Symonds: 

The first step in the emancipation of the modern mind was taken thus by art, 
proclaiming to men the glad tidings of their goodliness and greatness in a world of 
manifold enjoyment Whatever painting touched became by that touch human; piety, 


at the lure of art, folded her soaring wings and rested on the genial earth. This the 
Church had not foreseen. 


It is the view which, I think, ultimately goes back to Hegel, according 
to which Renaissance naturalism must be linked with geographical discoveries 
as harbingers of the greatest change of all, the Reformation.*® Think of the 
Prior in Browning's ‘Fra Filippo Lippi’ who is scandalized by the painter's 
naturalism: 

Make them forget there's such a thing as flesh 


Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms 
Rub all out, try at it a second time 


We have no evidence that there ever was such a prior. But to the nine- 
teenth century, with its choice between Etty and Rossetti, the only possible 
explanation of naturalism was sensuality. Since art, moreover, must reveal the 
essence of the age, such sensuality, when found, was listed as a confirmation 
of the original explanation. Where it was absent or less marked, you had to 


* J. Huizinga, ‘Het Probleem der Renaissance’, ed. cit., 1V, 231, and ‘Renaissance 
en Realisme’, shid., 276; W. K. Fergusson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1948) 

*® Renaissance in Italy; The Fine Arts (London, 1901), p. 23. 

“Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, ed. Gans (Berlin, 1840), 
p. 493. 
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mike excuses for features which were oby iously a mere survival of the middle 
ges. The technique worked as well as all such techniques will work. You 
got in the end what you set out to find, a colourful Renaissance teeming with 
upermen who said ‘yea’ to life, contrasting impressively with the ethereal 
Age of Faith, populated with monks who were busy denying the body- 
though the word populated is perhaps already stressing an inessential aspect 
af these spiritualized centuries. 

I believe Aby Warburg was one of the first students of the Renaissance 
break through this magic circle of the self-reinforcing historical cliché, 
when he was led by his researches to question the basi assumption that 
mturalism in art betrayed a lack of interest in religion. Not that he had set 
gut to do so when he began his studies in the 1880s. His enthusiasm for the 
ircle of Lorenzo il Magnifico was fed by the same predilections for a secular 
alture which had also inspired Burckhardt and Symonds. Like Ruskin and 
Taine he was fascinated by the fresco cycles of Ghirlandaio, which depict this 
wciety with such fidelity that it seems that the sacred subjects are really no 
more than a pretext for the glorification of the life of this world. Nowhere 
was this apparent contrast between the subject and the treatment more striking 
than in Ghirlandaio’s life of the St. Francis in Santa Trinita in Florence. In 
tying to investigate this cycle which had been commissioned by one of 
Lorenzo's elder business partners, Francesco Sassetti, Warburg came across a 
sties of documents which strangely contradicted this assumption of carefree 
worldliness.*° He found that Sassetti had been the wealthy patron of one of 
the most splendid churches of Florence, Santa Maria Novella. It was there 
that he wished Ghirlandaio to paint the life of his patron saint, St. Francis. 
But the monks of Santa Maria Novella objected to this plan. They were 
Dominicans and firmly refused to have the founder of the rival order glorified 
in so prominent a place in their church. Sassetti did not say: ‘one saint to me 
sas good as another’. He insisted, and when he failed, he transferred his 
patronage to the more accommodating Vallombrosan foundation of Santa 
Trinita, where he lies buried, with his wife, surrounded by the images of his 
patron saint. It was this dogged allegiance by a prominent member of the 
Medici circle to his saint which made Warburg wonder whether these men 
could have been all that indifferent to the world beyond the grave? Was 
mturalism really a sign of such indifference? Did not documents exist to 
show that another church in Florence was crowded with life-size wax images 
in natural clothes portraying donors from the same circle? 

The explanations which Warburg sought in the peculiar mental make-up 
of these individual people need not convince us in themselves. What matters 
s that the vicious circle was broken at last and that new types of evidence 
became admissible to the scholar. The subject-matter of Renaissance paint- 
ings, for instance, which had so often been looked upon as carefree pageantry, 


*"Domenico Ghirlandajo in Santa Trinita’ and ‘Francesco Sassettis letztwillige 
Verfigung’ Gesammelte Schriften (Berlin, 1932), pp. 95-158 
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turned out to be concerned with dark astrological superstitions or philo. 
sophical perplexities. A whole new field of problems was opened up in the 
study of iconology, which searches for the texts and contexts to restore the 
original meaning of works of art, Both admirers and critics have spoken in 
this connection of ‘the Warburg method’, but I believe that the only method 
which would deserve this name is that willing suspension of belief which 
found its finest flower in the mind of Warburg's successor, the late Professor 
Saxl. For without such willingness to distrust one’s own assumptions, iconol. 
ogy is subject to the same dangers to which the interpretation of styles had 
been so prone, the danger of circularity. It matters little that the vicious circle 
now often runs the other way round. The fashion now is to take it for granted 
that the appearance of carefee sensuality in works of Renaissance art can never 
reveal the essence, and that there must always be some hidden spiritual mean. 
ing behind the deceptive form. If we were confronted with the tomb which 
Browning's Bishop ordered in Santa Prassede with 

The Saviour at his sermon on the mount 

Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 

Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off 


we would assume without question that there must be some spiritual meaning 
behind the image of Nymph and Pan to confirm our new cliché of the Renais. 
sance. Pan, of course, signifies the Universe, and the stripping of the Nymph's 
last garment symbolizes the liberation of the soul from the fetters of flesh. 

Only recently Professor Momigliano has uttered a timely warning against 
the pitfalls of circular interpretations of images.*' The only escape from this 
danger lies in that outward spiralling movement I have described, the attempt 
to draw in new evidence in ever-widening circles which may offer new vistas 
of the particular. Unless iconology is to become barren it will have to find 
new contact with the ever present problem of style in art. 

I am proud to be able, in this context, to pay a more than formal tribute 
to my predecessor in this Chair, Professor Rudolf Wittkower, who has brought 
about this contact and thereby revolutionized the study of architecture.** Here, 
too, the accepted way of looking at Renaissance buildings was, he reminds us, 
to stress their worldliness. Wittkower distrusted the cliché. He is a scholar 
who likes books, as anyone who has even seen him leaving a library with 
piles of folio volumes under both arms will testify. I think we all envy New 
York this sight. Wittkower actually reads these long treatises in Latin and 
can extract from their abstruse reasonings a clear conception of the modes of 
thought and, what is more, of the modus operandi of these architects. Thanks 
to him, we can now picture much more clearly what happened when a church 
was commissioned in the Renaissance or when a patron had a villa built by 


*"Promlemi di metodo nella interpretaxione dei simboli Giudeo-Ellenistia’ im 
Athenaeum, n.s., XXXIV, fasc. m1-IV (Pavia, 1956), 239-48 

® Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism. Studies of the Warburg In- 
stitute, xix (London, 1949) 
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Plladio; we can guess at the type of argument that was used in favour of one 
glution rather than another. The individual and particular has been brought 
» life and in the process Wittkower has churned up a host of new problems 
which can be brought to bear on future research and will keep generations 
of scholars busy. 

We have not reached this stage in our research on the causes and roots of 
gyle in Renaissance painting and sculpture. Indeed, we have no theory of 
gyle which might account for its stability or its changes.** After I have tried 
convince you that we would need such a theory, you may find this a dis- 
uraging conclusion. I take the opposite view. I could imagine nothing more 
discouraging for a student than the dreary notion that the past is all taped, 
ind that his task consists only in. swotting up the facts which are listed 
books. Scholarship is an activity; and teaching, as I see it, consists in rousing 
ihe student's spirit of adventure by telling him of the blank patches which 

till exist on the map of knowledge 

For me, at ey the enigma of style is wrapped in a thrilling mystery. 
The more I become aware of our profound ignorance in this field, the more 
exciting do I find it. Even to frame the right questions would seem to me 
minently worth while; for I believe that in these matters Riegl’s idea that 
ill style is intentional has obscured rather than illuminated the problem. We 
may have to retrace our steps to Vasari and acknowledge the role of skill, of 
the learning process which is involved. Vasari knew, because he was himself 
wn artist who had struggled with representation. We, I think, should again 
urn to the working artist to learn what actually happens when somebody 
makes an image. What use does he make of tradition, what difficulties does 
he encounter? I once asked one of my present colleagues, who wishes to be 
nameless, the shockingly naive question how he explained the startling fact 
that many an untutored new arrival at the School can produce a reasonable 
likeness of nature which appears to have eluded the genius of Giotto. His 
inswer was immensely enlightening to me. These students, he thought, have 
been surrounded throughout their lives by books, photographs, and posters 
which show the three dimensional world already translated into a flat image; 
twas from them that they must have learned that difficult trick. Word-man 
that I am, I am just engaged on a lengthy book which attempts to test this 


| exp lanation against psychologic al evidence, But you will see that psychology 


ilone can never suffice to explain the riddle of history, the riddle of particular 
changes. Why were artists really only concerned with these discoveries in the 
wo brief isolated periods and centres which figure in Vasari's story classical 
Greece and Renaissance Italy? I do not think that we can ever hope to pro- 
duce a final explanation of this type of problem, but I do not see why any 
question should be barred in history if it may direct attention to new and 
possibly neglected aspects of the past. Was there, perhaps, a change of func- 


*Meyer Schapiro, op. cit., p. 311; E. Kris, Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art 
(New York, 1952), p. 21 
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tion in the image? Did it play a different role in these astounding societies 
of exploring minds? 


Scholarship, as I see it, can only profit by such wild questions being 
asked; for without them it is always in danger of submitting to a self. 
perpetuating routine—the refining of techniques for their own sake. It js 
true that the older one gets the less is one inclined to dismiss technique in 
either scholarship or art as unworthy of respect. The expertise of a classical 
scholar who can edit a Greek papyrus, or the skill of a painter who can draw 
a blade of grass, will arouse our increasing admiration the more we approach 
reactionary old age and realize how many things we missed learning while 
there was still time. Perhaps this melancholy process will be somewhat ar. 
rested by a new contact with a world in which the term academic jis not 
always a word of praise. For in that world of art nobody doubts that what 
counts is the search, the constant probing, the taking of risks in experimenta- 
tion. Indeed, I believe that in this respect scholarship can always profit from 
the spirit of art to venture into the unknown rather than to apply and repeat 
what has already been done. 

But is there anything academic scholarship can give the artist in return? 
I think and hope there is. It can show, by its example, that boldness alone 
is not yet exploration unless it is coupled with a critical sense. In clarifying 
the memory of the past it can pin down and render innocuous those catch- 
words which buzz around the artist's ears. For, personalities apart, Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis may not have been altogether wrong when he blamed the 
demon of progress on the demon of historicism. The art historian who sees 
the styles of the past merely as an expression of the age, the race or the class- 
situation, will torment the living artist with the empty demand that he should 
go and do likewise and express the essence and spirit of his time, race, class 
or, worst of all, of the self. The more we exorcize those spirits which still 
haunt the history of art, the more we learn to look at the individual and 
particular work of art as the work of skilled hands and great minds in te- 
sponse to concrete demands, the more will we teach authority that what the 
artist needs is not more myth or more propaganda, but simply more oppor- 
tunities, opportunities for experiments, for trial and error, which alone can 
lead to the emergence of those skills which can meet the ever changing 
challenge of the here and now. 

I suggest, Mr. Provost, that we make a beginning by having this hall 
decorated by the staff and students of the Slade. There are very good prece- 
dents in the history of art for the employment of great masters by departments 
of Anatomy. If I may ask a favour, let the Durning-Lawrence Professor, 
assisted perhaps by the Special Lecturer in the History of the Renaissance at 
the Warburg Institute, work out what is called the programme of these deco- 
rations. Maybe, after all, its centrepiece might be a Valentine which could 
then display, with greater conviction, the motto from Enea Silvio Piccolomini; 
Amant se artes hae ad invicem. 
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ON AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN THE ARTS 


James S$. Ackerman 


When I was asked a few weeks ago to speak on this occasion I was 
warmly gratified by the honor, but equally disappointed. For the invitation 
lus deprived me, as well as you, of that morsel of wit and learning from a 
listinguished scholar which has become our traditional aid to digestion. I 
an offer no compensation for this loss except perhaps the one I imagine to 
ve been envisaged by our officers, that an occasional expression of the 
poblems of the younger generation might give flavor to the wisdom of our 
elders 

I was asked to comment on the state of American scholarship in the 
uts today. Though I qualify for this assignment chiefly by being the only 
gholar in the world who reads The Art Bulletin from cover to cover, I hope 
[can generalize enough from this experience to say something relevant to 
those of you who represent other vocations; for all of us, in our concern for 
the arts in a more or less materialistic environment, have similar problems 

We have all flourished in the last decades. The practice of art, history, 
ind aesthetics have become integral to higher education, and are respected 
disciplines where they were once peripheral recreations. Teaching staffs in these 
fields have expanded phenomenally. The impress of American holarship as 


well as of American art is being felt increasingly abroad, so that today hardly 
ivolume of a leading European journal appears without the collaboration of 
writers in this country. This may be regarded as recognition for the high 
sandards of precision and objectivity that are characteristic of our efforts. 

We have begun to be able to demonstrate in creative deeds as well as 
awords our gratitude to the European scholars, painters, and architects who 
formed a nucleus of many of our advanced schools and who did so much to 
loster the maturing of education in the arts 

In many ways the conditions in which we work have matched these 
uhievements. There are many large and well-paid faculties and museum staffs 
ind increasing opportunities for employment. There are countless fellowships 
for travel, from which art historians in particular have drunk deeply in 
moportion to their numbers; writings get published, sometimes with hand- 
ome subventions. In larger institutions the equipment varies from sufficient 
0 lavish; there are many huge slide and photographic collections and extraor- 
inary libraries. Our museums, as is so excitingly evident in Washington, have 


urpassed the most fantastic expectations 


Wolessor Ackermar Fditor of The Art Bullet S techs Art and Architecture 1 the 
tniversity of California, Berkeley. The above article based upon his banquet speech delivered 
he ( e A A 1958 Wash t 








Our material conditions and our achievements are indeed extraordinary 
and the organizations that have brought us here tonight have done much to 
make them possible in the short span of a generation. We have reason for 
self-satisfaction; but since this state of mind is so soporific, I propose to put 
our virtues to one side and to seek out our potential weaknesses. | Say po. 
tential because I am concerned chiefly with attitudes that have been produc. 
tive in the past but which might cease to be in the future. A situation of this 
sort is possible because our greatest problem is one of keeping pace with over. 
whelming changes in the character of the atmosphere in which we work, 

The society that gives us fine libraries and museums brings less welcome 
signs of progress in higher education. Heavy teaching schedules, often includ- 
ing summer sessions; surveys for hundreds of students together with advanced 
courses and graduate seminars, all producing an endless flow of examinations. 
essays, and theses to be read. Equally demanding, but less rewarding faculty 
meetings, committees of all sorts, surveys and reports, sponge up the hours 
once devoted to research. Private life can be exacting, too, especially for the 
younger scholar, employed without salary as nursemaid, dishwasher, grocery 
boy, and chauffeur. 

Rarely do time or our resources of energy permit us to read, in addition 
to what may be necessary to teach without embarrassment, the current art 
journals ; still more rarely, recently published books on art; perhaps never the 
major writing on history, philosophy, or psychology, or even the classics to 
which we guide our students. Fine exhibitions in the local museums or gal- 
leries come and go without our having seen them. Normally we find the op- 
portunity for just that minimum of study and contemplation that justifies our 
position as educators and writers. 

Yet, as time for leisurely scholarship—what Panofsky calls ‘“marina- 
tion’’—has decreased, the need has increased, because the training of the 
younger scholar leaves him without the resources of his seniors. Our sec- 
ondary education does not prepare us to read ancient or modern languages or 
to write our own gracefully; nor does it arm us with an even vague im- 
pression of the history and ideas of Western civilization. College training 
makes up some of these deficiencies, but leaves many to the graduate years. 
Then we presumably learn an acceptable amount about art, scholarship, and 
languages, while typically working on the side and under financial pressure 
to get as quickly as possible into a career that in its early stages leaves little 
opportunity for creative thought. Once we have published a chapter from our 
doctor’s thesis we face the alternative of silence or ulcers. 

These surely are trying times for the pursuit of learning; perhaps with 
effort and with the aid of colleagues in other fields we can reduce the strain 
we undergo in studying and teaching. But basically the tensions and stresses 
that have cracked the foundations of the ivory tower are produced by the 
climate of mid-twentieth century culture. We shall not restore the temperate 
conditions of the past: its classical schooling, its literally higher education, 
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js oistered quadrangles. Our circumstances clearly do not favor the devel- 
opment of scholars and connoisseurs in the traditional sense of these words. 
This is a pity; but I do not propose to mourn the leisure that we scholars have 
st any more than painters pine for facility with oil glazes and stained glass. 
In a sense the attempt to perpetuate the techniques and the goals of the 
Renaissance and the nineteenth century is as unrewarding for the scholar as 
for the artist: we cannot be part-time Leonardos. This is not to say that we 
must be less useful to our contemporaries. Indeed we have as many meaning- 
ful experiences to communicate as our predecessors; but they are different ex- 
seriences, and fewer of them come from books. 
_ We are challenged, then, to reformulate our aims in harmony with new 
gnditions; not in the spirit of compromise, but out of a positive conviction 
that as educators and writers we will be valuable to the extent that we speak 
gut of the experience of our age. It is on this premise that some of the tech- 
niques and aims that we have inherited from the past could be reevaluated, 
ind | am presuming to make a halting step in that direction 

Let me begin by reference to the preeminent virtues of our scholarship 
0 which I referred earlier. The typical American art historian is, like his 
fellow scientist and businessman, distinguished for his knowhow. He has 
developed sensitive techniques for dealing with historical data, and is singu 
rly free of national or parochial biases. He does not twist facts to fit a 
theory, because for him facts are sacrosanct. He publishes only when he has 
new information to offer, and seldom writes vague and subjective books for 
ale at Christmas. Sparing no pains to thoroughly investigate his subject, he is 
characteristically reliable 

Now this gift for thoroughness and precision cannot be indulged in the 
hectic atmosphere I have described without some compromise, and nearly all 
f us have hit on the same one: specialization. Since we cannot hope to know 
ill about art, or all about the Renaissance, we can aim to know a good deal 
ibout one area. This is reasonable enough, so long as the area does not be- 
jome too restricted. But here appears the first potential weakness: specializa- 


tion obeys its own law of progressive contraction Studies of a given area or 
& 


period become so numerous and ce: iplicated that specializers must retract 
their limits every few years, a process *hat can assumably continue until the 
focus is an infinitesimal point of spa 1 t The more restricted the 
tea covered, the more difhcult it be ) large panorama, I can 
give you an example, because I hav tra both senses of the word, 
lor a book on Michelangelo's architectus (hiny years ago a 500 page 
bibliography was published on the artist, and | suppose inother 300 could be 


idded now. It recently took me six weeks to read the essential modern re- 
xarch on his St. Peter's design; next year someone will need six and a half 
weeks. for he shall have to read me, too. At this rate we will soon have St. 
Peter specialists devoting their lives to ever more refined distinctions of schol- 


ship. But we already have made suthicient distinctions and discovered an 
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adequate number of facts to approach Michelangelo again as a whole in- 
tegral artist instead of a complex of microscopic problems; and, of connie 
this is what everyone but Michelangelo specialists would like to have ys do, 

Reference to the supply of facts about Michelangelo brings to mind 
second potential weakness for the eminently reliable scholar: that his re. 
spect for fact may easily turn into reverence. Facts are admirable tools, but 
it is so gratifying to discover them that we can unconsciously come to think 
of them as ends in themselves. This attitude has some value, of course. Those 
who are drawn into the backwaters of art, primarily attracted not by the 
quality of their objects nor by the significance of their subject but by sheer 
acquisititiveness for data, sometimes pave the way for more valuable work 
But I am concerned that this antiquarianism may infect us all to some extent 
We often impress our graduate students with the notion that their primary 
job is to find something new. We may be more inclined to urge them into 
some area that time has considerately buried in oblivion than to encourage 
their familiarity with first-rate art. Furthermore there is these days an at. 
mosphere of—shall I call it ?—security consciousness, that apparently makes it 
appear more desirable to deal with cold fact than with hot ideas, Whatever 
the cause, and here I speak as an editor, there is far more publication of facts 
without ideas than of ideas without facts. Perhaps it is symptomatic of this 
that the first major American art journal to succumb to inflation was The 
Magazine of Art. 

As we cannot do without facts, so we cannot do with facts alone: wit- 
ness the proverbial fallibility of statistics. In general the virtues of objectivity 
deserve a second glance. Should we succeed in developing laboratory tech. 
niques that reduce as far as possible the elements of taste and value from our 
investigations of the past, we might find the loss greater than the gain. We 
are already so free of prejudice that we may well have developed the first 
culture in history to look with almost equal curiosity and interest at all past 
performance in the arts. Once we have come to dislike nothing we may have 
objectified ourselves into liking nothing 

An overemphasis on data and technique would not only dull the enjoy- 
ment of the historian and his audience, it would isolate him from his funda- 
mental responsibility. I can conceive of a cultural equivalent of the atom bomb 
being manufactured in historical laboratories by scholars as unaware as the 
physicists of a decade ago that concentration on techniques does not always 
produce innocuous progress. The danger is that, regardless of technique, his- 
torians must make certain theoretical assumptions about the nature of history, 
the behavior of style, the relationship between society and the individual, be- 
fore they can assemble their data in any order. Would-be technicians make 
them too, but they do so unconsciously or, I should say, they accept them 
unawares from the past. In doing so they may well be fostering a bad philos- 
ophy or diluting a good one. 

I think this particular danger is not potential but actual; that we have 
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been bullied by our materialistic surroundings into a suspicion of theory, 
into an unwillingness to examine the principles and values by which we work 
[do not know of any American essay of this generation on the nature and 
purposes of art history, on a philosophy of style, on the terms we have all 
accepted. Most of us have enough respect for theory to guide students to, say, 
Woelfflin, Focillon, or Geoffrey Scott (their wide circulation is proved by 
their appearance in paperback editions): classics by authors raised in the 
Victorian era. But I cannot believe that the experience of a half century; the 
erwhelming influence of contemporary att on the way we see; the develop 
ment of psychiatry, anthropology, logic, aad so forth, does not suggest any 
reassessment Of Our aims. 

Without theory we are barely justified in describing and analysing works 
of art, dating them, reconstructing, icono-graphing them, but we cannot eval 
yate or interpret them, nor discuss their relationship to one another. This is 
one reason why there is so little proper criticism in America, a situation that 
has left values in contemporary art in the hands of 57th street. But we are in 
no position to challenge the dollar values of the market if we cannot produce 
better ones ourselves. If we try to deal with values, whether historical or 
sesthetic, without any philosophy, we will become at best mystical and at 
worst irresponsible We do not all have to make philosophy, but we ought 
anyhow to be aware of its disappearance and clear about whose we are using 
in the interregnum 

In education as in scholarship there is a danger that methods may over 
come principles, if we can judge by the curricula of our major colleges. These 
are quite similar in their approach to the art of the past and, it seems to me, 
unnecessarily limited. One slices the pie of history into large or small help 
ings of period and area and then one eats it chronologically. This is an eth 
cient system that provides a maximum coverage of information for the student 
who perseveres through a sequence of courses. But one wants to ask whether 
other concepts cannot provide valid perspectives on history. Our single 
minded approach is fruitful chiefly for the professional student whom we 
will raise in our own image, for we provide a structure that must be pieced 
together by accumulating chronological-geographical segments. I think we 
should be wary of professionalism, of successfully raising art historians to 
teach art historians, and so on. In this way we might become increasingly 
esoteric, speaking in the classroom only to those aspiring to our own 10bs. 
and in our books and journals only to each other. So we will have created 
a situation in which we could all disappear and nobody would notice it, of 
care if they did notice. It may be significant that the two most prized lecture 
ships in this country—the Norton and the Mellon—that give art historians 
an Opportunity to communicate their general principles to an intelligent public 
have almost always been held, and with great success, by Europeans.’ We do 
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History 


This is of course not true of the Norton Lectureship in helds other than Art 
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ourselves as well as others a disservice if we do not highly regard our fe. 
sponsibility to communicate to the non-professional. The need to assume this 
responsibility is urgent because the humanistic tradition is encountering an 
increasingly effective challenge. Now, for example, the Federal government 
is being frightened into spending fabulous sums to educate scientific techni- 
cians. In this competitive atmosphere it may be our humanists and artists, not 
the Soviets, who are backed against the wall. 

As we must have theoreticians as well as technicians, so we must have 
amateurs as well as professionals. The amateur, in the traditional sense of the 
word, has two preéminent qualifications for our job. First, as implied in the 
word itself, that he loves art. Second, that he is a non-professional, that his 
primary attachment is not to his career or to his colleagues, but, and here let 
me interpolate, to his own interests, and to those of his contemporaries at 
large. The more familiar and scornful definition of the amateur is a recent 
development; it arose first when creative minds turned to professional tech- 
niques and left synthetic ideas to those least able to deal with them. 

We hold in hand the most effective alternative to the race toward the 
destruction of civilization. It is our privilege and distinction to be interpreters 
of material that is superlatively useless. No field in education can promise 
fewer economic or political rewards. And for precisely this reason we can be 
free of the materialist forces that submerge others. As outsiders we can suc- 
cessfully attack those forces with superior values. If we attack with mere facts 
and techniques, with vocational training, we too will be submerged, for our 
weapons will be theirs and our numbers inferior. We can also assail the 
pervasive spirit of conformity that so magnifies the peril of our age by aid- 
ing whoever is capable of feeling as an individual to experience a heightened 
reality through a critical, and of course I mean a disciplined, distinction of 
values and quality. 

This brings me to a summary of what I have been trying to say. The 
compelling reason for reevaluating our approach to scholarship is that we are 
encountering a collision between traditional values and the conditions of 
modern life and education. Finding ourselves unable to achieve the tradi- 
tional combination of infinite technical precision and philosophical breadth 
of scope we have tended to choose the precision alone. If this is to be our 
solution we will not only have enfeebled our tradition, but what is worse, we 
will not have added to it the essential experiences of our own culture. I do 
not believe that the neccssary alternative is to shift to unfounded generaliza 
tion; this would merely exchange one compromise for another. The solution 
may rather be to restore the responsible wholeness of our tradition within a 
realistic contemporary framework. If we give adequate attention to the forma- 
tion of principles and to the means of communicating them, I am convinced 
that the dilemma shall be solved. 
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Fig. 1. Herbert Ferber: Calligraph in Three Ports, 1957, brass, 22” high, 26” long, sm deep 
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Herbert Ferber thinks of himself, he once told me, as a baroque sculptor, 
There is much truth in this, and Ferber’s opinions on sculpture are always to 
be respected. Indeed, no artist I know is more thoughtful or better informed, 

Nevertheless, I do not altogether agree with him. His sculpture fre. 
quently has the interlaced movement of the baroque, its Laocoén coils, its 
Rodinesque transitions. The recent piece he calls Calligraph in Three Parts 
(fig. 1) is a good example. As the Germans would say, this is an art of Be 
coming, of organic growth, not an art of Being, polished to a high gloss of 
static perfection. 

At the same time, Ferber’s sculpture is elegant and taut; it sheds all 
semblance of density and abundance; it defies the laws of gravity. Even at 
first glance these pieces will show their marked absence of base, their extreme 
perforation, their intricate suspension from the least possible area of support, 
They are physical in the sense of a stretched bow or a cluster of fencing foils, 
not in the sense of a nude Venus by Rubens or a draped angel by Bernini, 
They do not comprise a movement of masses in space, as the baroque has been 
aptly defined, but a movement of axes across space. His forms do not displace 
space; rather, they are penetrated by it 

I had not intended to start a debate, but only to suggest some of the 
qualities of Herbert Ferber’s sculpture. To do so seems to me important for 
two reasons. First, if | am not greatly mistaken, he is one of our very distin- 
guished living sculptors. Second, his recent work carries on consistently and 
interestingly where his last shows left off. It is a sign of the fine artist that 
his new work gives you the illusion that you could have predicted how it 
would turn out, while you know very well that if you had tried to do so you 
would have been very wrong 

Public recognition of Ferber dates from the spring of 1952, when his 
metal construction, "’. And the bush was not consumed’, was exhibited by 
the Museum of Modern Art just before it was placed on the facade of the 
B'nai Israel Synagogue in Millburn, N. J. Reviewing this show ( Fifteen 
Americans”) for The Nation, | am glad to find that I could recall no more 
monumental and yet poignant work of recent sculpture 

With the completion of this commission, architectural sculpture in 
America took a new turn. There has been a surfeit of mortuary megaliths, 
usually archaistic in style, having nothing whatever to do with contemporary 
experience as it was being mirrored in the thrilling suspensions and the cleanly 
intersecting planes of modern building. Consider for a moment the amount 
of bad sculpture that is attached to the false stone walls of Radio City. I do 


not refer to Manship’s innocuous Prometheus fountain, a clear throw-back to 
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Prix-de-Rome conceptions of a Greece which never was; nor to Lawrie’s 


Atlas, a coarse and bloated variation on the same dead theme; nor even to 
that preposterous enlargement of a watercolor by William Blake which puts 
on such airs over the main entrance. I refer rather to those more serious efforts 
in stone, most of them to be found along the Avenue of the Americas, None 
of them will bear close inspection. 

In a statement for the catalogue of ‘Fifteen Americans,’ Ferber wrote 
the following. “Some years ago, in Italy, I had seen several sculptures at close 
range which had been brought down from their sites high up on buildings, 
I had seen these works originally sv situ, and the confrontation with them, 
eye to eye, was overwhelming. There was a depth of form in which one could 
almost wander, and a sense of mass and intimacy of which there was only an 
indication when they were in place. I think that in much modern work this 
sense of intimate involvement with the sculpture is very important, and the 
loss of it, if sculpture should go on buildings, may be a very great one.” 

If sculpture should go on buildings! Our leading architects have not 
been generous to sculptors and painters, though in very recent years there 
have been welcome signs of a change of attitude. The dead pedimental com. 
positions of Washington and of the Philadelphia Museum of Art will doubt- 
less continue their dreary procession, but now Bertoia can be seen in a Fifth 
Avenue bank, and he and Roszak can be seen at the M.I.T. chapel in Cam- 
bridge, and Lassaw and Ferber can be seen in synagogues as far afield as 
Springfield, Mass., Cleveland, and Saint Paul; and Ferber again in the Jewish 
chapel at Brandeis University 

Ferber's new facade sculpture recently erected on the Temple Aaron at 
St. Paul: “Let justice well up like water and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
(fig. 2) was developed from the preparatory model to a scale befitting the 
occasion. In the same spirit as the decorators of medieval manuscripts, he has 
illuminated a noble text, and so enhanced its grandeur. In one of three wall 
sculptures for the Temple Anshe Cheshed at Cleveland (1956), The Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars, there is a suggestion of divine thunderbolts, of the 
rumble and crack of primeval forces, as they may be felt in the great globe of 
the world on the outer wings of Bosch’s Garden of Earthly Delights in the 
Prado, or, to take a more contemporary example, in certain passages of Stra- 
vinsky's Sacre de Printemps. The other two panels, are still more powerful: 
The Flood and The Covenant (fig. 3). Here the forms gain in breadth, with 
the curved elements of sun-helix, cloud, and wave laced by the spear-like 
diagonals of the driving deluge. Whether at close range or, one readily be- 
lieves, in situ, there is no loss of the sense of that intimate involvement with 


materials of which Ferber wrote 
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nf 1956, brass Temple Anshe Chesed 


The Brandeis chapel (1955) includes a vigorously intercoiled seven- 
branch candelabrum supported on two attenuated verticals from a downward 
upering base. From the ceiling hangs an open spheroid, E/ernal Light, trans- 
ixed by scimitar-like shafts 

Ferber disclaims any strong religious convictions, and we must respect 
tis frankness. Yet the artist's highest idealism, which I think these sculptures 
tnbedy, is surely, like religion itself, an avenue to truth. Ferber’s sincerity 
ind his integrity as an artist are indicated by a single but important fact: 
before he received any of these commissions, including the one for Millburn 
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six years ago, he was working in the same forms which eventuated in his 
architectural works. Furthermore, he continued to develop them afterward. 


In no sense did he compromise his art to suit a particular occasion. It had 
simply unfolded to the point that if an appropriate commission came to him 
he was ready for it. 

Looking back at Donatello’s equestrian bronze Gattemelata in Padua 
one gains the same impression. Other than a small marble relief of St. George 
charging upon the dragon carved thirty years earlier, it was his first work in 
this vein. That he was ready for it is clear enough: it is still the finest eques. 
trian monument in the world. Yet its forms agree absolutely with the other 
work done in his late fifties and sixties. 

At fifty-one, Herbert Ferber can look back on a career that has developed 
gradually but steadily. That recognition has come slowly is not surprising, 
considering the fact that hardly an American sculptor of artistic consequence 
besides Calder has received any public notice since the time of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. It is indeed remarkable that our sculptors have kept working 
under such dispiriting circumstances, Added to the troubles of an unrecog- 
nized creative painter, the sculptor must also bear the heavy expense of his 
materials. One should be thankful that architects are at long last making the 
discovery that good sculpture can enhance, as it always has enhanced, good 
building. 

Ferber began in the day of direct carving. Wood was his preferred me- 
dium, but unlike many colleagues of the time, he was no slave to it. These 
early efforts, to be seen in his studio on Riverside Drive, already show the 
wiry contours and the expressive movement of his art today. His first work in 
metal took on a sense of upward surge, surely more Gothic than Renaissance 
in character. By 1949, in The Flame (lead and brass, owned by the Whitney 
Museum), he had composed a kind of staircase, spiralling up from a single 
point of contact with the base. The thin vertical axes and the curved elements 
embrace a series of net-like areas, an echo of which is to be found in such 
recent works as Flags. But the latter is much more intricate and more fully 
opened up, in the manner of Ferber's recent stage of development. The Mill- 
burn commission of 1951 led to Green Sculpture (Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo; small study in the Lawrence Art Museum of Williams College) and 
to Wall Sculpture (Collection of Lawrence Bloedel, Williamstown), both 
from the years 1953-54. The following year saw Cattails, exploding upward 
and outward from a single strut wrapped in a coil: it might be called the 
armature of a Bernini composition without its masses, but to call it such 
would be unjust because no armature has such lovingly worked or complex 
surfaces. 

About this time Ferber began to experiment in what he called roofed 
forms. In placing a lid on the upward movement he had previously achieved, 
he set himself a truly sculptural problem: the push of forms against a con- 
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stricting frame or envelope. One finds the same quality in Michelangelo's 
marble tondos of the Virgin, not to mention the thrust from below the skin 
of almost every element in the musculature of his figures. At first the roof was 
perhaps too insistent, or perhaps it was just too large for the rest of the work. 
By 1956, in Sun Wheel (brass, Whitney Museum), he had successfully 
opened up this new adventure in form to a point where it seemed to belong 
in the main stream of his work. (The Sun Wheel motif appeared again in 
variations in the sculptures for the St. Paul and Cleveland synagogues of the 
same year, fig. 3.) 

Three recent sculptures offer interesting modifications of the roofed 
theme. In Calligraph with Two Walls (exhibited by invitation at the Boston 
Arts Festival last summer) the ribbon-like interlace is suspended from above 
and from the two sides, one of them sloping. In Calligraph with Sloping 
Roof it touches the base at a single point. In Calligraph with Wall (fig. 4) 
it does the same but excitingly off-center, while an undulating motive hugs 
the vertical wall-plane; higher up there is another tenuous but sure suspension 
of a major element. In all these works, where the forms grow wider they are 
more frequently perforated, so that the scale is consistently maintained. 

Another work of last summer is called Heraldic: a sort of battle-axe 
affixed to a long and tapering pedestal, with the main blades dropping off on 
one side but with the balance restored by a single horizontal spike extending 
outward on the other. 

Intimations of the human figure appear in Calligraph in the Form of a 
Gesture and in two compositions called Personage, all of the current year 
The first strikes me as somewhat of a caricature, and it is by no means my 
favorite. The others combine curving wire forms with broad metal plates slit 
to the approximate width of these wires. They have a remarkable vitality; 
Personage #1 (fig. 5, the study for a large variant) gives the impression of 
a figure striding forward with energy. These comparisons with the world of 
nature, like those made earlier in this essay, are intended only as an analogy; 
[ do not mean to imply that Ferber started with such a phenomenon and 
slugged his way into an abstraction. 

Before closing, a word about Herbert Ferber and his mode of life in his 
penthouse on upper Riverside Drive. The view excites but does not overwhelm 
him. His sculptures are weathered on the terrace, and they look extraordinarily 
fine against the distant Palisades (fig. 4). They demand space in which to 
breathe. They are outdoor sculptures, or at least sculptures to be set against a 
broad expanse of wall. 

The apartment is filled with personal souvenirs of artists Ferber admires. 
There is a corridor of photographs of them, and there are admirable works 
by Rothko, Tomlin, and deKooning, among others, and good pieces of African 
and Tarascan sculpture. Near the entrance there is a photograph of Andrea 
Pisano’s bronze doors for the Baptistery at Florence, to which his wife, Ilse 
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Falk, devoted a doctoral thesis. I mention this for two reasons. First, and the 
more important, it is a sign that knowledge of art-history is respected in this 
home. Ferber is no stranger in the Museum without Walls. Second, Andrea 
Pisano’s elegant forms, with the drape ries falling in sickle-like folds suggest 
iclue to Ferber’s own work. Strength does not mean coarseness to him, nor 


does his elegance imply any softness whatever 
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GERMAN CRITICISM OF MODERN ART SINCE THE WAR 


J. P. Hodin 


Since the end of the war the German critics have tried hard to come to 
terms with the question of contemporary creativeness. It cannot be said that 
the struggle with the problems of modern art has been unique with the 
Germans; nevertheless, the case of Ge rmany is so different from that of the 
West that it deserves special mention, inasmuch as in Germany, modern art 
was both forbidden and defamed for a time long enough to allow a whole 
generation to grow up without any direct contact with contemporary art 
(except that which was ofhcially acknowledged). Whatever reasons may have 
been given for this, they were formulated in a highly demagogical, irrational, 
pseudo-mystical language in the bible of Nazi aesthetics, Alfred Rosenberg’s 
Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts. More than one million copies of this book 
were in circulation in Germany by 1943. There is no need to enlarge upon 
the essence of Germanic racial aesthetics. This question has already been 
studied more or less throughly, and not long ago a major book was published 
on the subject (Helmut Lehmann—Haupt’s: Art ander a Dictat rship, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1954). It is of interest to note that in 
Nazi Germany, as in the Italy of Mussolini and the Soviet Union, a sterile, 
academic—classicist style was adopted as the official style in architecture, and 
a heroic or sentimental realism as the approved manner for painting and 
scultpure. Dictatorships build on propaganda and use the arts for similar 
purposes. Their art must propagate the power complex, the pathetic cult of 
the dictator, his state, his revolution, with all its attributes of petit bourgeois 
aesthetics, for it is the lower middle-class ideal of greatness, beauty and tradi 
tion which takes shape here. 

After this blackout in art appreciation, the German critic, with national- 
istic fanfares still sounding in his ears, was left with a negative attitude to all 
modern non-academic art. Some of those who, before Hitler, defended modern 
are in one way or another, the old fighters in the struggle for a genuine modern 
spirit, found it difficult, after this onslaught of negativeness, cither to resist 
or to go on fighting. Thus Professor Wilhelm W. Worringer in his Prob- 
lematik der Gegenwartskunst (Munich, 1948), had to confess that the term 


“Entartete Kunst’’—''Degenerate Art,” is not dead. ‘It is more alive than ever 
A frequent contributor to CAJ Dr. Hodin. the late jirector of Studies of the Institute of Con 
temporary Arts in London, is editor for the U.k f Quadrum (Brussels) and Prisme des Arts 
(Paris). A previous study on the same subject was published in The Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, No. 4, 1955 under the title Art History or the History of Culture: A Contemporary 
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ist lebendiger denn je.’’ The affroft to modern art, this time with the help 
§ democratic slogans, but nevertheless with totalitarian intentions, in which 
the majority is given the right to veto any modern trend (Hic natura, hic 
dia!) forced the seventy year art historian into resignation. ‘The rest is 
dlence, silence before insoluble antinomies. But not the silence of the defeated 
ind refuted.”’ Another old and well established name, that of Professor 
Wilhelm Hausenstein, also came to the fore. His Was Bedeutet die Moderne 
Kunst? —What its the Meaning of Modern Art ?—( Munich, 1949) is a rather 
daotic piece of writing showing the dilemma in which the author found 
himself after the war. In the guise of the righteous and honest seeker for truth, 
he chose to discuss once more the artists whom he interpreted and defended 
three decades previously, and he arrived at the bleak conclusion that only a 
very few seem to have fulfilled their promise. Beckmann is to him the most 
mportant name among the Gemans. Picasso is called a possibilist,” a talent 
which is on the look-out for the ‘interesting’ and the “new.” When the 
misleading news reached Germany that Rouault had destroyed all of his 
work which he could lay his hands on, Herr Hausenstein immediately and 
melodramatically deduced that modern painting in this pious gesture had, so 
speak, abolished itself. With a feeling of great relief, this critic ultimately 
found his own position toward modern art when he announced to his readers 
that, only after his own manuscript was finished, did he learn that the 
Viennese art historian Professor Hans Sedlmayr had written an important 
book, Verlust der Mitte (first edition, Salzburg, 1948), with the essence of 
which he identified himself. Herr Sedlmayr is in fact the author who made 
the greatest impact on the German view of modern art shortly after the war. 
ln his book modern art as a whole is condemned 7 contumacian, i.e., with- 
ut being heard, for there is no detailed consideration of the works of the 
modern artists, of the modern schools, or isms, only a pseudo-philosophical, 
pseudo-theological dissection of the problematic nature of art today. Herr 
xdimayr's outlook is not new to the West. It is the doctrinaire Catholic out- 
ok on modern art as exemplified in the book of Bernard Champigneulle, 
UIngutétude dans |’ Art d’ Aujourd’hui (Paris, 1939), or Viadimir Weidleé’s, 

Abeilles d' Aristée (Paris, 1936), the latter published in English in an 
enlarged and altered edition under the title, 7/e Dilemma of the Arts, (Lon- 
ion, 1948). Quite a different attitude was adopted by Abbé Maurice Morel, 
Rouault’s intimate friend, in his address given to the Societa Europea di 
Cultura, in Venice, June 1952 under the title ‘La Peinture Moderne, Est-Elle 
Un Langage?’ Mention might also be made of the critical statements of 
jacques Maritain, Jung, Berdyaev, Unamuno, Sorokin, Toynbee and Huizinga, 


is well as the less philosophical attacks of Berenson. Bodkin, Wyndham Lewis, 


sde Chirico, or L. Lindsay. Herr Sedlmayr, with his eyes fixed on the hieratic 


age of art, claims that owing to the lack of a modern conception of the divine, 
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the only center around which great art can crystallise, modern art is sign and 
symbol of a process of decomposition, of chaos and of anti-human tendencies. 
Oswald Spengler, already during the first World War, had reasoned that 
modern art (he meant in those days Realism and Impressionism) was the 
art of a mere civilization, not of a culture, and was expressive of the decline 
of the West. 

The Sedlmayr story would not be complete if we failed to take into 
account his strong Nazi sympathy and activity practised long before Hitler 
invaded Austria. His notorious enmity of everything modern is in fact q 
re-formulation of Alfred Rosenberg’s ‘‘Entartung (degeneration) der Kunst” 
with the politically aggressive and stylistically regressive academic ideal of a 
pure Germanic notion of beauty (Das rassische Schénheitsideal). When the 
historically convenient moment had come, Herr Sedlmayr changed sides, He 
seemed to have noticed, at the right time, that he had left out God in his 
calculations on art. Within the pale of the Catholic Church, he could deplore 
the “Verlust” of the Third Reich, when deploring the “Verlust der Mitte.’ 
The Nazi hater of modern creativeness became its Catholic-inspired critic, 
operating with a historically dated theocratic notion of art and its function, 
That we are here dealing with a proselytizing attitude, can be found in an 
appendix to the second edition of the book and reprinted also in the third 
edition, in which those publications are applauded which have affinity with 
the leitmotif of his own work. Some fifteen authors are quoted. The compli- 
ment from Wilhelm Hausenstein mentioned above, is reciprocated. Hert 
Sedlmayr speaks of Hausenstein’s book as of a personally felt confession. His 
greatest admiration is reserved, however, for Herr Peter Meyer. In the 
chapter “Die Kunst im Zeitalter der Technik” in which Meyer's Europdische 
Kunstgeschichte (2 vols. Guggenbiihe & Hahn, Ziirich, 1947) culminates, 
Herr Sedimayr recognizes not only an acceptance of principles similar to his 
own, but also its concluding valuations 

Whereas the book Verlust der Mitte, spiritually seen, circles around the 
symptoms which became evident through modern art, Herr Sedlmayr’s new 
study, Die Revolution der Modernen Kunst (Rowohlt Verlag, Hamburg, 
1955, Series: Rowohlts Deutsche Enzklopadie. Das Wessen des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts im Taschenbuch) analyzes the extreme movements of modern art 
between 1905 and 1925 and the problem of what happened to art in our 
age with the aim, as the author himself indicates, of eventually writing the 
art history of our epoch. So this must now be expected from Herr Sedlmayr's 
pen. His method and ideology are the same as in the Verlust, and so are his 
conclusions. Modern art disintegrates both nature and culture. 

Herr Sedimayr's violent attacks against aestheticism and the predomi- 
nance of an un-organic spirit are without significance, for aestheticism, the 
unorganic (scientism), the exclusively constructive (technicism), and the 
depraved view-point (Dada, Surrealism, the influence of the art of the insane, 
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etc.) —have, all of them, long since been basically transmuted and even 
abandoned in a changing but truthful and necessary process. Furthermore, 
what artists would ever contemplate accepting the recipe offered him by the 
speculations of Herr Sedimayr—or of any art critic? The artist creates out of 
the nothingness which spiritually surrounds us, after the fading away of tra- 
ditional values, religious as well as philosophical. He shapes cosmos out of 
chaos. He is always Orpheus, groping about in the mists of Hades, to find the 
way to the light of day. True creative thinking, true creative shaping, is always 
with him. Dr. Franz Roh is quite right both when he reproaches Sedlmayr for 
the use of a certain scale of values for which exclusive rightness is claimed, 
and when he attacks the author's premise that religious belief is the only form 
of deep apprehension (Review of SedImayr’s book in Kunstchronik, 
Mitteilungsblatt des Verbandes deutscher Kunsthistoriker, No. 12, Munich, 
December 1949) 

Dr. Roh’s criticism is significant because of SedIlmayr’s impact on public 
opinion. For example, Professor G. F. Hartlaub saw fit to add a footnote to 
his essay “Das Unbehagen an der Modernen Kunst’’ in Fragen an die Kunst, 
Studien zu Grenzproblemen, K. F. Koehler Verlag, Stuttgart (without date), 
explaining that it was completed long before the publication of Hans 
Sedlmayr’s Verlust der Mitte. Hartlaub adds that he was also able to consult 
Roh’s inspiring book Der Verkannte Kinstler (1948) at the last moment. The 
fact that Professor Hartlaub refers “impartially” to both authors, the one a 
most violent critic of modern art, the other a most fervent defender, reveals 
his own equivocal position, Referring to “Das Phinomen Picasso” in the 
same volume, the author indicates that his judgment is “neither an acknowl- 
edgment nor a rejection of Piscasso 

This hesitating, undecided attitude was typical of German criticism for 
several years after the second World War. Its resonance can still be felt in 
the recent major publication on Picasso by Wilhelm Boeck to which Jaime 
Sabartés has supplied a preface (Harry N. Abrams, Inc., New York, 1955). 
This German art historian writes in the introduction: ‘Today it no longer 
matters whether we approve or disapprove of Picasso's achievement; we 
should understand its historic significance.”’ In Paris such a statement could 
hardly have been written in the middle of the 20th century. 

To return to Professor Hartlaub. Although he seems in doubt about the 
achievements of Paris, he still strongly believes that in German Expressionism 
there is a vital energy and thereby he takes exception to Herr Sedlmayr's totally 
negative dogmatism. (G. F. Hartlaub, Die Graphik des Expressionismus in 
Deutschland, Verlag Gerd Hatje, Stuttgart, 1947). Drawn towards the justi 
hcation of the magical, he has recently published a major volume on this sub- 
ject (Das Unerklarliche, Studien zum Magischen Weltbild, K. F. Koehler 
Verlag, Stuttgart, 1951). 

Without the direction of thought given by Herr Sedlmayer and the 
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demagogues of the ‘‘entartete Kunst’’ school in which it is rooted, a volume 
such as the one by Alois Melichar Uberwindung des Modernismus (Josef 
Weinberger, Frankfurt a.M., 1954) would be unthinkable. Its sub-title 
Konkrete Antwort an einen abstrakten Kritiker (Concrete Answer to an Ab- 
stract Critic) is directed against Dr. Franz Roh, one of the most determined 
supporters of the abstract movement in Germany. Written by a composer 
mainly of cinema music, Herr Melichar's opus shows a low level of quarrel. 
some, uncritical antagonism to any non-figurative (in music a-tonal) work 
of art. With him, the whole German polemic has changed from one of con- 
troversy between modern and traditional, to that between abstract and figura- 
tive. This kind of criticism has, unfortunately, lured such an artist as Oskar 
Kokoschka into the arena of fruitless polemics. We can observe here the sad 
spectacle of a great artist with a very personal outlook on art, being abused by 
mediocre minds, and giving weight and impetus to their cause which is a 
rather doubtful and reactionary one. (The polemic was published in Der 
Monat, No. 82, July, 1955, Berlin). Much more positive is what Kokoschka 
inspires and teaches in his Summer Academy of Art in Salzburg which, 
significantly, he calls the School of ‘Seeing.’ His antagonism to the abstract 
trend, so outspoken already in many catalogues and book pretaces, also in 
lectures and essays, is not anti-modernist. It is nourished from those subcon- 
scious layers out of which genuine Expressionism has derived its deepest 
inspiration and which constitutes the basic difference between the art of 
Picasso and Kokoschka. A much more constructive effort than any one-sided 
repudiation of abstract art can be recognized in Dr. Niels v. Holst's study: 
Moderne Kunst und Sichthare Welt—Modern Art and the Visible World 
(Springer Verlag, Berlin-Géttingen-Heidelberg, 1957). The trend towards 
a new Realism, a new representational art is demonstrated by works which 
the author has collected in different countries. Not theories but the works of 
art themselves speak here and the direction of style which appeals to the 
author is, as he himself says, “from Kandinsky to Marini,” not to Pollock 
or to Tal Coat. 

It is not surprising to find that Professor Otto H. Forster in his Grund- 
formen der Deutschen Kunst, Entfaltung und Zerfall des Abendlandischen 
Gottesreiches (Cologne, 1950) is handicapped by a nationalist outlook which 
has so often overshadowed the clarity of German thought. During the Nazi 
period it was forged into the strongest possible vehicle of emotionalism, 
leaving behind anything Bismarck was able to produce in the German mind. 
The instinctive repudiation of all modern art as the art of frustrated and 
dissociated modern man goes hand in hand with it. There is a consciousness 
of crisis—often it seems to be understood as the German crisis, the crisis of 
defeat—but not a wholehearted acceptance of modern times as was the case 
in the days which saw the rise in Germany of the Bauhaus, the Blaue Reiter, 
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the Briicke, the Sturm and Dada, movements which brought an Oskar 
Kokoschka, a Paul Klee, a Kandinsky, a Nolde, a Beckman, a Max Ernst, a 
Franz Marc, to the forefront of artistic interest. 

The question of modern art is discussed in Germany to a great extent 
gn an academic level, and this might be one of the reasons why, even in such 
, genuine attempt as that of the Bayrische Akademie der Schénen Kinste, 
when artists, scientists and technicians were invited in 1953 to discuss the 
yts in our technical age at a Convention in Munich, they did not go beyond 
the crisis character of the problem, but only tried to explain it. The speeches 
were published under the title: Die Kinste im technischen Zeitalter (Dritte 
Folge des Jahrbuckes Gestalt und Gedanke, Oldenburg, Munich, 1954). Al- 
rady in the first volume of the Year Book published by the above Academy 
(Gestalt und Gedanke, Ein Jahrbuch, Munich, 1951), in the address of the 
then President, Wilhelm Hausenstein, we realise how difficult it was for him 
to free himself from the strait-jacket of nationalism in thought. The West 
will listen to the voice of Germany only after it has risen above this “cloud 
of unknowing.’ Nevertheless, on that occasion the creed in Western culture 
and in the idea of Europe was stressed only after the speaker had made his 
offering to local patriotism. 

Dr. Franz Roh, as early as the thirties, had shown in his book Nach- 
Expressionismus (Klinkhardt & Biermann Verlag, Leipzig, 1925), a deep, 
even prophetic insight into the possibilities which the freedom of artistic 
inspiration could bring about. Already then he wrote against the pessimists 
who see only the artistic decline of Europe and not the fresh powers which 
have been liberated and which lead to new conceptions and formative explora- 
tions. The problem of the distrust and enmity against anything new was too 
striking, however, and he embarked on studying it thoroughly. So his book 
Der Verkannte Kinstler—The Misunderstood Artist—came into existence 
(Ernst Heimeran Verlag, Munich, 1948). Its sub-title Studien zur Geschichte 
wnd Theorte des Kulturellen Missverstehens, indicates that his intention is 
scholarly and historic. It makes him analyse the problem reaching, in music, 
as far back as Handel and Gluck, in poetry to Klopstock and Lessing, in the 
visual arts to C. D. Friedrich, Schwind and Feuerbach. The historic part of 
this study confronting us with the misjudgment of great artists in their time. 
is concluded with Roland Strauss, Ibsen and Hodler. In the theoretical part, 
the misunderstood artist and the misunderstood public are studied for the 
irst time systematically. The degrees of misunderstanding and the problems 
of valuations are stated. The question of fame and a critical dissection of the 
defenders of misunderstanding, round off this complex problem. At the 
moment, the author is working on a second volume in which the most recent 
period will be treated and the weight shifted from Germany to the other 
countries. Parallel to this, Dr. Roh is preparing a history of modern painting 
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The question of the misunderstanding in the arts which in the history of 
the modern movement led to such tragic fates as those of Gauguin, yay 
Gogh, Modigliani, Franz Wolf and others, leads us to the much wider 
problem: why is there, since the bourgeoisie and the workers have become 
the leading strata of society (i.c. since the French Revolution and its pring. 
ples of democracy, rationalism and scientific progress) such, a disc repancy be. 
tween the creative work on the one hand and public opinion on the other? 

Professor Will Grohmann, a friend and companion of the German 
Expressionists, of Kokoschka (in Dresden) and of Klee (in the Bauhaus) js 
one of the older critics whose convictions could not be shaken by the Nazi 
interlude. He and several of the best German critics joined forces in the 
publication on German Contemporary Art, issued as a special volume of 
Documents: Revue Mensuelle des Questions Allemandes (Dokumente. 
Verlag, Offenburg, Baden, 1952). There Crohmann wrote on  Expression- 
ism” and Roh on “German Art in the 20th century,’’ Dr. Ludwig Grote on the 
phase From the Blaue Reiter to the Bauhaus,’ Professor G. F. Hartlaub on 
Modern Graphic Art” and Werner Haftmann on “ Abstract Painting.” In 
1953 Professor Will Grohmann’s book Bildende Kunst und Architektur was 
published by the Suhrkamp Verlag in Berlin as the third volume of the series 
Zwischen den Beiden Kriegen (Between the Two Wars) of which the first 
volume was devoted to philosophy, the second to music, and the fourth to 
literature and the theatre. The moral as well as the artistic reasons for the 
publication of this volume and for the modernism it stands for—including 
the most recent international developments—are best described in the follow 
ing quotation from the book: 

“Artistic activity which was taken up anew in Germany after 1945, 
could not strike roots in the dead and burnt soil of the past years; and as it 
could not make a fresh start in nothingness, and man was too irritated to 
bring forth a new beginning out of himself alone, there remained only the 
going back to the time beyond the dead belt—or waiting patiently and with- 
out desiring anything, confident that one’s own strength would eventually 
gather force enough to create an expression of its own; but after the catastro- 
phe, waiting was precisely what people were least able to do. The pre- 
occupation with the manifestations and forms of the period prior to the 
Second World War and prior to 1933, therefore, could not stop at con- 
templation, nor at a mere recognising, but had to be a searching and a fe- 
commencing which was spiritually impelling. Thus a rounded representation 
became a necessity.” 

No doubt is expressed about the genuine character, the quality and the 
truthfulness, the greatness and novelty of the best modern art, that which 
has been created as a result of man's confrontation with the new facts of 
life, of new thought and new inner experience. This book has particular im- 
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rtance for Germany where the modern tradition was violently interrupted. 

i is well documented, supplied with authentic texts of the artists, indices, 
bibliography, a chronological time-table and many illustrations in black and 
white. 

In his most important work published since the war, Paul Klee (W. Kohl- 
hammer Verlag, Stuttgart, English-American Edition, London, Lund 
Humphries, French Edition, Geneva, Editions des Trois Collines, 1954) Pro- 
fessor Grohmann addresses a world public as an authority on Klee. The 
intimate contact with one of the greatest artists whom modern Germany has 
produced and with one of the movements which had repercussions all over 
the world, the Bauhaus, the poetic and, at the same time, meticulous approach 
to the work and the personality of Paul Klee—whose fame for some time 
wershadowed even that of Picasso—presents Professor Grohmann as not 
only the most profound of the German writers on modern art of the pre- 
war years, but also as a writer whose style gives both satisfaction and pleasure. 
This book is the standard work on one of the most fascinating and bewilder- 
ing, one of the really creative and inventive personalities of the modern age. 
Professor Grohmann is now working on a catalogue raisonné of the complete 
works of Kandinsky and has also published recently a monograph on Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff (W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1956). 

We cannot hope to consider in this study all those who in the last 
decade have written positively on the modern movement or On some aspect 
f it in Germany. Degenhart, Grisebach, Hess, Heise are a few of the authors 
who might be mentioned. One writer, however, deserves a special mention 
for the work he has done in the critical post-war years to enlighten the black- 
out in Germany in questions of modern art. Ludwig Grote, the organizer of 
some large exhibitions of Der Blaue Reiter, Maler am Bauhaus, Oskar Ko- 
koschka and others, which took place in co-operation with the American au- 
thorities. His well-planned and well-illustrated catalogues were welcome con- 
tributions in the void of German modern art literature. To these catalogues 
Herr Grote has now added a fine volume: Deutsche Kunst im 20. |ahbrhundert 
(Prestel Verlag, Munich, 1953, second enlarged edition, 1954) which origi- 
nated when a German exhibition took place in Lucerne in 1953. This volume 
is in fact the crowning achievement of Herr Grote's efforts to expose the driv- 
ing and bearing forces of German art in the 20th century. The emphasis is on 
the two decades 1905-1925, the period in which the new discoveries were made ; 
what follows, not only in Germany but elsewhere, is only the completion, the 
detailed or extremist investigation of these discoveries. After a panoramic 
description of foregoing artistic events, the book starts with German Ex- 
pressionism (Die Bricke, Kokoschka). continues with Der Blaue Reiter and 
the painters at the Bauhaus, with Max Beckmann, the followers of Expres- 
sionism and the work of leading sculptors. A brief account of the work done 
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after the second World War concludes the book. Most of the material used 
in the catalogues was worked into these pages. For a wider public it has 
its attraction because of its factual and informative rendering in short 


paragraphs. 


Professor Grohmann’s brilliant and inspiring example has been followed 
wholeheartedly and most convincingly by some of the younger art historians 

Hans Maria Wingler has established himself as an authority on Oskar 
Kokoschka. Not only has he edited some small volumes on this great Austrian 
artist (Kdanstler und Poeten: Portratzeichnungen von Oskar Kokoschka, 
Buchheim Verlag, Feldafing, 1954 and Oskar Kokoschka: Ein Lebensbild in 
zeitgendssichen Dokumenten, Albert Langen-Georg Miller, Munich, 1956), 
but he has also brought out his plays, poems and other writings (Oskar 
Kokoschka: Schriften, 1907-1955, Albert Langen-Georg Miiller, Munich. 
1956). Finally, and most important perhaps, there is the catalogue raisonné 
of the entire painted work of Oskar Kokoschka (Oskar Kokoschka: Das 
Werk des Malers, Verlag Galerie Welz, Salzburg, 1956). Herr Wingler is 
now working on a second volume of the catalogue raisonné containing Oskar 
Kokoschka’s entire graphic oeuvre 

Herr Lother Gunther Buchheim’'s grand history of German Expres- 
sionism, Die Kinstlergemeinschaft Briicke: Gemalde, Zeichnungen, Graphik, 
Plastik, Dokumente (Buchheim Verlag, Feldafing, 1956) must also be men- 
tioned here. It is the comprehensive story of the art of Erich Heckel, Ernst 
Ludwig Kirchner, Emil Nolde, Max Pechstein and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. 

Werner Haftmann has established his reputation with the searching 
study: Paul Klee: Wege bildnerischen Denkens (Prestel Verlag, Munich, 
1951), which appeared also in an English edition under the title: Te Mind 
and Work of Paul Klee (Faber & Faber, London, 1951). This can be looked 
upon as a source book for the understanding of Klee’s working methods.’ It 
sets out to destroy the legend that Klee’s style is one of personal eccentricity 
and proves its value by analyzing the fundamental purpose which Klee strove 
with such anguish to work out for himself. This gives an indication of the 
strength in Haftmann’s approach. He aims not only at giving ideas and ab- 
stract formulations; he is not so much attracted by theories—although he 
has a good grasp of them—as by the human being behind them and the 
inner motifs which force their way into artistic creation. Thus he was well 
equipped when he encountered the challenge to write the first comprehensive 
German history of modern painting after the second World War. Werner 


' Since this article was written two most important books dealing with this prob- 
lem have been published: Paul Klee: Das Bildnerische Denken, Schriften zur Form- 
und Gestaltungslehre, edited by Jiirg Spiller, Benno Schwabe Verlag, Basel-Stuttgart, 
1956; and: Tagebiicher von Paul Klee, 1898-1918. Edited by Felix Klee, Verlag M 
du Mont Schauberg, Cologne, 1957 
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Haftmann'’s Malere im 20. Jahrhundert (Prestel Verlag, Munich, 1954), is a 
work in which a balance is achieved between philosophic speculation and form 
analysis, between the work and the artist, between theory and visual expres- 
son. The historical and biographical part which is contained in a volume of 
§50 pages, was followed by a second magnificent volume of illustrations in 
1955. Apart from illuminating the chronicle of modern painting through 
445 full-page pictures, of which many are in colour, a great number of smaller 
plates are framed by short analytical studies which makes this volume 
basically a picture-book independent of the earlier one. The material is ex 
tended to the most recent development, and any omission (for instance of 
the modern American artists) may have its reason in the fact that this 
work is planned in three volumes of which so far only two have been pub 
lished. There ts nothing new in the way in which Herr Haftmann relates the 
shools to their basic principles and interprets them. It is, however, a solid 
and reliable work 

The tide has turned in Germany in favour of those writers who believe 
that the modern artist, as representative of modern man, is struggling to shape 
a new pictorial world on the facts offered him by technology, on principles 
propounded by science and brought into organi relationship. By way of a 
new philosophy the validity and meaning of an age-old tradition is confirmed 
(Karl Jaspers) The vision of this tradition has been enlarged beyond recogni- 
tion in the last 100 years—through archaeology and ethnology, through com- 
parative mythology and psychology, and through science. There are no longer 
any frontiers. Racial and nationalistic, geographical and timebound viewpoints 
ure breaking down. A splendid picture of man and his changing vision of him 
self and the Universe unfolds before our eyes. It is gratifying to observe that 
the German art critics and art historians have recovered their place among the 
scholars of other nations, leaving behind that short-lived, mediaeval darkness, 
built on cruelty and prejudice, which shrouded Germany and whose ghosts 


were still being summoned in the first post war years 


The Persistence of Memory by Salvador Dali 
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AESTHETICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL ART TEACHING 


David W. Ecker and Eugene F. Kaelin 


This paper is a resumé of ideas about art education which have been 
generated in various ways: cooperative activity between individuals producing 
and teaching art, reading in related fields, discussing problems with interested 
people and reflecting on general developments in this field. Although these 
ideas are tentative and incomplete, it is hoped that they may act as an opera- 
tional guide in the development of an art program in the public schools from 
the elementary through the secondary levels 

Our main course here is to determine the extent to which principles of 
modern aesthetics can contribute to the total art education program, but some 
attention is also given to psychological aspects of the teaching of art which 
have already been well established. We do not attempt to challenge these 
concepts, but to extend the scope of current theory to include considerations 
for the aesthetic qualities of the work produced by pupils in the art class 
as well as for its function as therapy and ‘‘creative and mental growth." In 
the main, our purpose is to examine, to the practical end of class-room ap- 
plication, the significance of aesthetic quality in relation to that of the creative 
process, as these notions affect the pupil 

A philosophy of art education ought to come from many sources. Ex- 
perience as an artist, although it develops perceptiveness, can provide only an 
intuitive concept of the art produced. And certainly the production of art 
objects does not directly contribute to a knowledge of art students as human 
beings. Nor can the experience of the teacher alone be depended upon to 
produce a philosophy of art education, especially if it fails to include artistic 
production. The ability to construct a philosophy from various kinds of art 
and educational experiences can best be gained with the help of both psy- 
chology and aesthetics: the former for the process and the latter for the 
product. 

One of the principal objectives of a philosophy of art education is to 
clarify the relationship between the verbal and the visual aspects of experience 
as these affect the teaching of the plastic arts. Since art teachers in our society 


Mr. Ecker is a graduate student in Art Education, having recently been awarded the M.S. at the 
University of Wisconsin. He is currently teaching art at Babylon High School, Babylon, New York 
Mr. Kaelin is a Ph.D., Assistant Professor of PI phy at the University of W 

* As it is understood in the book of the same title by Viktor Lowenfeld, New 
York, Macmillan and Co., 1953, which establishes a theory of art education based on the 


creative and mental growth of the child 
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must deal mainly with word-oriented? people, it seems obvious that, in order 
to bring about a visual orientation and sensitivity to the plastic arts, we must 
become critically aware of the specific function each of these aspects have, 
or may have, in the classroom. It is not enough to denounce verbalizing; it is 
imperative to acquire a knowledge of aesthetics and a skill of expression that 
will allow us to use words to develop visual awareness. Vague and over- 
worked phraseology tends to destroy this development. Such phrases as 
meet the needs of the child, free expression” and ‘meaningful art 
activity’’ have become clichés in art education. Whatever useful meaning they 
once had has been forgotten in ‘‘classroom situations.” 

In search of a fresh awareness of art, some of us have turned hopefully 
to the contemporary artists. But, alas! The way they approach aesthetics may 
be compared to a group of adolescents discussing sex: they are very concerned 
with it, but, lacking knowledge of aesthetic theory, they seem unable to dis 
cuss it coherently. They ‘feel’ it, but can’t describe it. They are uneasy be 
cause they sense it to be personal and private. Either they invent ‘‘slang” to 
refer to it, or they shun any mention of it at all. An example of the non- 
sense elicited from contemporary artists purporting to explain their aesthetic 
theories can be found in New Decade: 22 European Painters and Sculptors 
(A. C. Ritchie, ed., New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1955). 

Those who take this attitude help to re-inforce the popular conception 
f the artist; /.e., a person who feels more deeply than other people, but 
who is inarticulate and uninformed, one who is egocentric and anti-social 
The old bromide “I don't know anything about art, but I know what I like,’ 
could for such artists be paraphrased to read “I am an artist and I know 
what I like, but I can’t tell you why I like it.’ 

Current writing in art history and criticism, especially about contemporary 
art, have contributed much to the notion that art is wholly subjective; whence 
the importance of “taste” and “‘sensitivity” for the critic, and the ‘milieu’’ 
for the historian. It is easy to fall from this position into the belief that 
creativity is the innate possession of the chosen few in a world of Philistines. 


Such a belief, of course, is happily accepted by those who can arrogate to 


We refer to the idea that when a civilization changes from its archaic through 


to its decadent stages people make a transition from visual to verbal orientation (or 
rom perceptual to conceptual world views). This principle has been expressed by such 
liverse writers as Spengler, Nietzsche and Cassirer. Wendell Johnson, in Poles in 
Quandar states: ‘Evaluational rigidity is, indeed, a widespread disease in our culture, 
we form evaluational habits, so that ir attitudes and syn pathies become relatively 
fixed, and then we talk about the world through verbal filters which represent these 
evaluational habits. Some individuals become all but incapable of a straightforward, 
accurate. descriptive account of anything. They moralize even in their most trivial 
onversation they develop a kind of semantic blindness; their eyes become so filled 
vith words, so to speak, that they can no longer see what they look at We see, 
is it were, through verbal filters New York, Harpers, 1946, p. 260 
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themselves the name “artist,” but it is a disastrous attitude in an art educa. 
tion program for the public schools 

Perhaps we can find a way out in the writings of the aestheticians them. 
selves. Thomas Munro, whose writings on aesthetics have contributed much 
toward bringing together the viewpoints of the psychologist, the teacher and 
the artist as they relate to art education, criticizes the overemphasis on the 
historical approach to art, especially in college teaching. He claims that: 


“The present method of study [in art appreciation courses} fails to develop in students 


even the power of fully perceiving art, of using their eyes to grasp directly the whole 


organic structure of a form. They are forced to memorize a host of names and dates 


of iconographical symbolisms, of minute peculiarities in the shape, materials, and 


technique of individual works of art. In consequence they acquire the habit of approach. 
ing all art in the spirit « 


f pedantic dissection and classification. They are made to 


scrutinize works of art minutely, even with microscope and X-ray. But the aim of such 
observation is not to attain a clear, organic perception of the structure as a whol 


it is rather to detect peculiar individual manner 


sms, earmarks of technical construction 
which may help to identify the provenance 


of the object. The evergrowing mass of 


memorized information and technical terminology comes like a screen between the 
student and the visible form of the object he is studying. As a result, many advanced 
students lack the ability to visualize. to agin ind do look at an object directly for 
what it is. Verbal memory has replaced and destroyed the power of aesthetic percep- 
tion 


If we take our cue from this notion of aesthetic perception, we might be 
tempted to pose a number of questions about the appreciation of art, par- 
ticularly modern art, for high school students: such questions as ‘What is it 
supposed to be?” “What does it mean? What does it represent?” 
‘Why is this good art, if it is? 


and 
If such questions are handled uncritically or 
prejudicially by the art teacher, the answers will tend to promote a false sense 
of sophistication in the student which discourages his intellectual curiosity 
Brought up in such an atmosphere, advanced art students tend to take their 
own work for granted and to cease asking these basic and important questions 

We believe that as much skill and knowledgeability must be used for 
the purely aesthetic questions as for questions concerning the different media 
of the arts. An example of a question about the medium can be found in the 
rage for the intaglio process among printmakers. Mauricio Lasansky, the 
well-known intaglio artist and teacher of graphics at the State University of 
Iowa, makes no secret of his preference for his own medium to the exclusion 
of others. To emphasize as Lasansky does that, “We do not especially en- 


courage the lithographic medium which is. except for the problems of print- 
gray I I 


* Art Education, Its Phil phy ar 
1956, p. 315. 


id Psychology, New York, Liberal Arts Press 
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ing, essentially a technique for transcribing a drawing.’"* may promote a high 
level of intaglio printmaking by advanced students but it unnecessarily nar- 
rows the range ol potential expression for beginning students. Questions con- 
cerning the possibilities of artistic media, like those dealing with aesthetics, 
should be answered with the most liberal attitude and in the clearest way 
possible. 

In their naiveness and lack of artistic experience, students often raise 
questions a ibout style or modes of expression that are more difficult to answer 
—questions which require both a knowledge of aesthetics and a broad out 
look on the history of art. ‘Is Abstract Expressionism a better style of paint- 
ing than Impressionism?” “Is a ‘realistic’ sculpture more expressive than a 
non-objective sculpture?’ The artist teacher who holds his students to Ais 
particular style is limiting their experience and understanding 

These three types of question demand an inquiry which has as its subject 
a unique object. And we submit that the study of aesthetics as it is known 
today has experienced a return to that unique object. 

The word “‘aesthetics’”’ comes from the Greek word “aisthetikos,’’ mean- 
ing perceptive. Although the use of this word in philosophical writings has 
varied, it is unnecessary to review all its connotations here.® It will suit our 
purpose to define the word as referring to a discipline which attempts the 
theoretical organization of all elements pertinent to a discussion of a work of 
art. It is a descriptive, factual, objective and impersonal approach to the 
phenomena of art. An aesthetic theory is an hypothesis to be tested. Its 
validity is determined by its inclusiveness and effectiveness in describing 
works of art 

As art educators, we must make the distinction between psychology and 
aesthetics as described above. In aesthetics the object of study is the work of 
art itself, while in psychology it is the sum of reactions, actual and possible, 
of a human being to the work of art. The art teacher, thinking as a psy 
chologist. considers the artistic process as an instrument by which mental and 
physical growth and adjustment, therapy, recreation, and relaxation is 
achieved. The art product, when it is finished, has served its purpose and then 
becomes part of a child's environment. The focus of attention is on the ar 
tistic experience of the child; his satisfaction in expressing himself, in his 


‘A New Direction in Intagi Minneapolis, Walker Art Center, 1949, p. 16 
This statement may have been true in the past when artists such as Whistler, who did 
many lithographs, were entirely ignorant of the process and merely turned their draw 
ings over to a printer to be transferred to a stone. In contemporary lithography, how 
ever, probably as much work is done directly on the stone as is done on the plate in 
intaglio. It should also be kept in mind that a copper plate can also be used “‘for tran 
scribing a drawing 

For a standard text in the field see Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic. Second 
edition, London, Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1904. [ Available today in a paperback edition 


Ed. } 
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handling of materials. In sharing this experience with his peers, the child's 
personality achieves fulfillment; he experiences growth. The medium (such 
as finger painting and plasticine) provided for the child by his teacher js 
chosen for its value in producing this experience. 

Such is the viewpoint of Viktor Lowenfeld, head of the Department of 
Art Education at Pennsylvania State University. His book Creative and Mental 
Growth is said to be: 


“an outcome of the study of many thousands of creative works over a period of more 
than twenty years It tries to introduce methods which are results of the child's needs. 
and are therefore flexible. It attempts to give any teacher, not only art teachers, an 


understanding of the psychology necessary for the understanding of the child's creative 
production.’ 


Its aim is to enable the teacher to exploit the psychology of creativity: 


“In this book an attempt has been made to show methods of approach in art education 
based upon psychological relationships between creation and creator 


on the different 
age levels.’” 


What function is left to aesthetics? A key passage for answering this ques- 
tion is the following: 
“It also seems to me of little use to emphasize—as has been frequently done—that the 


working process is of greater importance than the final outcome, without analyzing the 


reasons behind this opinion. Strangely enough, we see the same educators who stress 


this important viewpoint [italics ours} showing illustrations that are selected from the 
mere aesthetic viewpoint, thereby laying stress on the effect of the final product 


To paraphrase these statements: the working process is of greater im- 
portance than the final outcome, and it is necessary to understand the psy- 
chological reasons why this is true. Stress should not be on the final product. 
In sum, Lowenfeld claims that in the art training of the child, psychology 
transcends aesthetics. 

It is our contention that this transcendence is fatal to the interests of 
the student's w/timate growth. There should be a transition in pedagogical 
emphasis as the student matures in his artistic training. Not to produce this 
transition in emphasis from the process of art to the product of art, the art- 
work, is to risk producing no further growth at all. This should not be taken 
to mean that a knowledge of psychological relationships between the student 
and his work is more important in the lower grades but less so in the upper 
grades. Neither does it mean that the purpose of art courses in the high school 
is to produce professional artists.° Rather it means that there should be a 
gradual change in the structure of the art program from the first to the 
twelfth grade to allow for the egocentric child to benefit from the process 


* Op. cit., p. vi, Preface to First Edition 

* Ihid., p. vii. 

® Ibid. 

* Even so, an emphasis on the product of art for those students interested in a 
professional career in the arts would, no doubt, permit them to achieve direction and 
ability sooner than if left to their own devices 
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of art and to develop into a young adult sensitive to works of art. This tran- 
sition is schematically illustrated as follows: 





First Grade + Twelfth Grade 





——_ 







Process of Art 


Product of Art 





Both process and product should be reflected in the structure of the 
art program. In the lower grades, this program is most effective when con 
cerned with process. It becomes inadequate and directionless, however, when 
process receives sole attention in the upper grades 

The structure of the high school art program—its equipment, range of 
projects and type of instruction—might be determined with an eye toward 
developing the student's aesthetic awareness, his ability to perceive the quality 
of his own work as well as the smportance of that quality in the context of 
art in his everyday life 

What positive attitudes on aesthetics should be taken? First of all, any 
aesthetic statements at all would be relatively meaningless to the student 
until he has done some artwork or has acquired some visual knowledge of 
the fine arts. The more artwork he has done and the more fine art he has 
experienced, the better is he in a position to grasp the general aesthetic 
characteristics of art 

Again we must return to the verbal-visual problem Students with great 
verbal intelligence and ability in “discursive” thinking may be quite limited 
in their perceptual awareness, although this distinction is by no means abso 
lute. For people working in the arts, Susanne Langer has made a significant 
contribution by pointing out the essential unity in the two modes of sym 
bolic awareness 

The general theory of symbolism . which distinguishes between two symbolic modes 
rather than restricting intelligence to discursive forms and relegating all other concep 
tion to some irrational realm of feeling and instinct, has the great advantage of as 
similating all mental activity to reason, instead of grafting that strange product upon a 


tundamentally unintellectual organisn 


If she is right, the problem, as we see it, is to develop the non-verbal area 
of the intellect, or the awareness of the presentational form’ of art in the 
student 

To provide even the limited experience available in the high school 
classroom one must take advantage of the slide collection, the available re- 
productions, and the art library. A well thought-out slide talk can be helpful 

Phil phy in a New Key, New York, Penguin, 1948, p 
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in illustrating the elements of aesthetics to beginning students. By taking the 
extremes in different styles of painting, the teacher can focus attention on 
one particular element. For example, we have used the work of Mondrian 
to illustrate the beauty of purely formal organization where complex color 
and subject matter do not interfere. For demonstrating the aesthetics of color 
good slides of Impressionist paintings by Monet and Renoir can be effective. 
and Picasso’s Guernica is a powerful example of the use of expressive form, 
Various aspects of subject matter can be shown, such as in portraits by Diirer 
or Holbein, or in fantasies by Breughel or Dali Caravaggio and Rembrandt 
provide wonderful examples of the use of light and dark as an aesthetic 
element. Even the element of ‘‘surface quality’ or texture, can be shown in 
certain slides, such as sharp focus details of mosaics, or of a painting by 
Van Gogh. 

However, there is no substitute for direct aesthetic experience before 
original works of art. Slides and reproductions give only an indication of 
form, since scale and color and, in sculpture and architecture, the third dimen- 
sion are scarcely suggested. Even the molded paper of an intaglio print has a 
third dimension which contributes not a little to the aesthetic quality of the 
total form. Trips to museums and to significant works of architecture, loan 
exhibitions of paintings and other works of art, demonstrations and exhibits 
by local artists, the collection of art objects by the school, in addition to dis- 
criminately chosen student art shows would help to provide these vital 
aesthetic experiences. 
studio courses during which the students are working on their own art 
projects, but slide talks and classroom discussions, films and field trips should 
be interspersed. The intellectual attainment is, after all, determined by the de- 
sign of the course, whether in introductory, intermediate or advanced art. 

A major limitation in any art program at the high school level is the 
available time. It is axiomatic that the more time the students have for art, 
the better the program an art teacher can devise. But considering the lack of 
time, it is wise to plan a flexible and efficient use of the studio. A cycle for 
each project should be worked out. The cycle would last anywhere from one 
class period (in the case of drawing from a model) to as many periods as 
necessary to complete the project. In the introductory courses, many students 
would be working simultaneously on the same project (for example, a model 
of an interior design). In an advanced course, some students might be work- 
ing on paintings and others on sculpture. A transition from process to product 
will occur in each cycle. For example, a cycle might work like this 


\ an ty , 
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The structure of the high school art program should consist mainly of 
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Activity (including clean-up) 
product 


Critique and Evaluation 
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The motivation and choice of materials, the type of activity and the critique 
and evaluation should be mutually decided upon between the art teacher and 
his students. 

The friendly and informal atmosphere of studio art-work is likely 
to generate the greatest interest in art, and the aesthetic questions men- 
tioned above are likely to arise here, especially during criticism of the stu- 
dent's work. They should be handled sympathetically and undogmatically. 
He should be encouraged to develop his own answers, in terms of theory 
(on a level proper for the student's stage of development) as well as in 
terms of his practical interests. He may not be directly concerned with a 
theory of aesthetics, but if the art teacher can speak in understand~ble terms 
about his subject matter and his comments are based on sound aesthetic 
theory, the focus of attention will be where it belongs, on the art product. 
What we should aim to produce is a student artist capable of judging the 
quality of his work 

It is at this point that certain of the questions mentioned above might 
be brought up for discussion. “What is it supposed to be?” “What does it 
mean ?"’ “What does it represent ? Why is this good art, if it is?’ 

“What is it supposed to be A painting, no matter what the style or 
medium it is executed in, is supposed to be a painting, preferably a good 
one. It is a physical object which possesses in a certain degree a beauty of 
form, of material, and of expression. These three elements of the object 
are, within primary aesthetic experience, inseparable, but logically describ- 
able and identifiable. Although all are present in every painting, often 
one or two are minimized to achieve the maximum effect in the third. For 
example, Mondrian’s later paintings could have been constructed in linoleum 
or paper equally as well as in paint, since for him the texture or surface 
quality was unimportant. For a teacher, the error here is to dogmatize, to set 
limits on the artists’ (and so on the students’) expression. The task is to 
observe what has been done. The work is autonomous. On a purely descrip 
tive level, the art teacher who has had some training in aesthetics observes 
and asks his students to observe 

If the art object in some sense declares itself to be what it is, what 
answer can be given to the question, “What does it mean?” ? Theoretically, 
the autonomy of the art object precludes any “meaning” which is external 
to the work. Can this idea be presented in understandable terms to the 
young art student? We think so, and the most practical way to do this is to 
start with works of art having an obvious representative content, let us say, a 
fresco by Giotto. If we approve of his work me rely because that content is 
religious, our judgment is not aesthetic. What, then, constitutes the mean- 
ing of a religious fresco? What, but its form? The next step is to show 
that “form” is ambiguous. The form of a Mondrian is abstract; the form 
of a Giotto is concrete. Since there is no apparent content in the work of the 


first, we should be doing him a disservice to look for one, but since there 
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is content in the other, we should be doing him a disservice to consider only 
it, or to disregard it. Form, then, in its significant sense, can be either ab. 
stract or concrete. Let us merely add that a concrete form is the unique 
structure of a given content (or subject matter) in a form in the abstract 
sense: a religious idea can be expressed and still be judged by reference to 
the total form of the art product. Slides of paintings can be used to illus. 
trate this distinction. 

“What does it represent?” is a special aspect of the previous question, 
Some art works seem to represent nothing; others do represent something. 
It is important to make the distinction noted above. Consider the following 
reasons: when there is a representative content which can be expressed 
equally well in words, the artwork can be considered as an outline or blue- 
print. This is a matter of discursive semantics and not of presentational 
form.'* It remains to add that this so-called presentational form can be 
either an abstract or a concrete form as described above; in other words. 
“presentational form’ is synonymous with “work of art.” 

In dealing with the problem of evaluation, whether of works of art in 
general or the attempt to judge the student's ability to evaluate his own 
work, let us remember that the alternative to objective evaluation is mysti- 
cism: the expression of likes and dislikes unfounded upon critical principle. 
Since the work of art is produced by intelligence, the art teacher is evaluat. 
ing the intelligence and not the feelings of the student. Nothing could 
weaken the high school art program faster than identifying those who elect 
art as students who ‘feel’ more, but are less “intelligent,” let us say, than 
those who elect languages. The student should be judged not only for his 
artwork but for his ability to understand it as well. This evaluation is not 
made against professional standards, but against what can be expected for 
his age and stage of development. 

The art teacher should observe each stage in the production of an art 
object as it reflects the thinking done by the student. There should be no 
interference with the decisions of the student as he works. Any comments 
should be limited to technical advice. The student is encouraged to work 
out his own solution. Then, during the Critique and Evaluation, the art 
teacher is in a position to help the student criticize his own work on the 
basis of the success of the decisions he has made. For example: the student 
may have been observed to paint in a representative style and then change 
to an abstract style in the same painting; or a realistic head may have been 
added to an abstract piece of sculpture; or all the colors available used in 
an interior design. It can be pointed out that, unless decisions were taken 
for a certain effect (as in Dada art), they were unfitting and tended to 


™ Susanne Langer has developed a more complete theory built upon this distinc- 
tion in kinds of symbols in Feeling and Form, New York: Scribner's Sons, 1953 
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weaken the presentational form: to diffuse rather than to intensify the 
work of art. 

The order of decisions made in working with the object could be 
called, by analogy, a kind of logic, a logic of intrinsic structure’* which fol- 
lows from selected premises. The student establishes his own premises when 
he makes his first decisions; he commits himself to a style, technique and 
material. He is unlimited as to his premises but, having made them, he 
must discipline his subsequent decisions to achieve good art. The number 
and kind of elements involved, whether colors, shapes or subject matter de- 
mand this discipline 

Maurice Grosser describes the styles of Pollock, Motherwell and Gorky, 
commonly supposed to be “undisciplined” in their work, in the following 


terms: 


With these painters, the surface tension of the painting, and not its composition 
becomes the subject matter of their pictures. The paint is applied according to the 
strictest discipline of spontaneity, even sometimes according to a discipline of accident 


But in spite of these painters’ aspirations to modernity, the only thing systematically 


! 


novel about these pictures is their large size. The painting methods employed are the 
standard Modern techniques, as these are practiced in the better art schools and colleges 
[he pictures themselves, which usually bear either a poetic title or an opus number, are 
striking principally for their elaborate surfaces produced by spattering, pouring and 
ther standard methods of improvisation The canvases are quite large, so as to be as 


onspicuous as possible in exhibitions 


In other words, even a vaunted lack of discipline has its discipline 

This brings us to the last question, “Why is this good art, if it is?” 
Modern aesthetics has provided a descriptive framework from which the 
art teacher can evaluate the product of art just as psychology has provided 
the descriptive framework for him to evaluate the process of art. It is good 
art, if it has a formal beauty, a beauty of material or a beauty of expression. 
Good art is accomplished by a discipline of intrinsic logic and a knowl- 
edge of presentational form. The relevance of each part is governed by its 
fittingness within the whole intrinsic structure of the autonomous art object 
This is what the perceptive individual ‘sees’ and what the critical judge 
understands."’ And we can see no reason for not including understanding 
along with seeing (or feeling) in the fofal art process. After all, neither 
feeling, nor seeing, nor understanding, taken apart from individual partici 
pation, has ever produced an artwork. But understanding plus the partici- 
pation would produce more student artists capable of self-criticism—which 
is perhaps another way of saying better students and better artists, individ 
uals who have achieved more growth from their art training than have 


heretofore been graduated from our public schools 


Iutrinsic’”’ because the logic exhibits itself physically in the artwork 
The Paint y’ Eye New York Ment 0 | Books 1956 Pp 180 
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A RATING FOR U. S. ART MUSEUMS 


Creighton Gilbert 


Readers of CAJ all carry around a feeling about the distinction be. 
tween the major and minor art museums in this country. Though the biases 
of geography and our specialized interests exist, they can be discounted. But 
there has never been a way to list the museums in order of the importance of 
their collections. A really accurate rating is not possible. Yet if a sampling 
of data indicates, for instance, that Hartford has the 14th most important 
museum and Houston the 24th, curiosity and scepticism combine to make 
one pursue the point. 


Even if useful, such a list by itself would be superficial. But by going 
a step further one can learn something really instructive. This comes from 
the figures obtained by relating the size of a museum to the size of its com. 
munity. If the 14th museum at Hartford is in the 47th largest city, our 
feeling that Hartford has done very well is confirmed with precision. There 
is also the opposite phenomenon, in which San Francisco with the 7th 
largest community supports only the 17th largest collections (in two mv- 
seums). By presenting a complete roster of the relative ranks, we can per- 
haps find a pattern of what makes for success or failure in a city’s museum 
development. 

The stimulus and the data for these observations both come from John 
Morse’s little book, Old Masters in America (1955). It consists simply of a 
list of the paintings by forty old masters from Giotto to Courbet owned 
by public institutions in this country. A geographical index lists each mu- 
scum, with the paintings it owns by the forty artists. What has been done 
in this article is to count the paintings, which Mr. Morse naturally did not 
do, bring other kinds of figures into relation with that count, and suggest 
some inferences. Perhaps the phrase “from Giotto to Courbet’’ should be 
repeated, since otherwise readers may be startled by the low ranking of 
some museums with great modern or other special collections, and the high 
ranking of some galleries that specialize in old master paintings 

In general, however, the use of old master paintings can be justified 
as the one best sample of total museum holdings. Here are some objections 
and replies.(1) Paintings by leading old masters are one small part of mu- 
seum holdings. But they are the best microcosm of the whole, because all 
museums at least try to collect them, if they are museums of a general type, 


Mr. Gilbert is a member of the Department of Fine Art fiana University 
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je. mot restricted by charter to American art, decorative arts, etc. Many 
museums have avoided some areas such as modern art, and virtually all have 
been quite unable to present a large showing of such areas as ancient Greece. 
But all general museums have old master paintings except those museums 
which have no significant collections of any kind, q.e.d, 

It is true that, if every general museum wants old masters and some 
museums collect old masters as a specialty, these will gain an artificially 
high rating, This bias seems to be unavoidable, but it is not so bad as it 
seems at first. Such museums seem to fall into two groups: museums of 
more recent foundation (National Galle ty, North Carolina), and “second” 
museums in the same city with a larger one of general type (Frick, Taft). 
The former group reinforces the point that old master painting is at the 
heart of collecting. With the latter the bias tends to disappear when all 
museums in a city are considered as a group, as below, since they typically 
appear in the largest cities. Both points begin to suggest the more subtle 
findings of the survey. (2) The forty painters are only a small fraction of 
artists collected. But they have been chosen very well for the purpose, to 
llustrate all ranges of period, school, style and taste. The selection stands 
up well against attacks on its sampling value. As soon as one thinks of a 
great master who is omitted, one finds included a master closely related with 
respect to collecting. The omission of Rogier van der Weyden, Bosch, Gior- 
gione, is matched by the inclusion of Jan van Eyck, Bruegel, Titian—masters 
who are collected under the same circumstances. Certain others are omitted 
because of their extreme rarity in this country altogether, such as Leonardo 
and Michelangelo. (3) The list by chance or design covers nicely various 
periods in the history of collecting, by including, e.g., the English portrait 
ists and Corot, so that there is no bias toward current fashions. (4) The 
individual painting listed—say as a Rubens—depends on an attribution by 
the museum officials, so that a subjective element sits at the very founda 
tion of the figures. Will all museums be equally optimistic, so that the figures 
balance out? They admittedly will when a fair number of pictures is in- 
volved; 30 paintings here are likely to have a number of sanguine attribu 
tions in proportion to 20 pictures there. But will the smaller museums, with 
smaller and less specialized staffs, and more anxious to make a show, act 
in this way more frequently? This may happen, but on the other hand the 
large museum may take another tack; thus, the Metropolitan Museum lists 
14 works of Rubens, but specifies that 6 are studio works. If vagaries appear 
at all levels, they can be discounted in comparing one with another 

Several special procedures used in handling Mr. Morse’s data are noted 
at the end of the text, for those readers who want to check further 

The raw ranking of the museums, by their holdings among the forty 
urtists in 1954, is in Table I, from the largest to the 38th 
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l Metropolitan, New York 302 21 Gardiner, Boston 24 
2 National Gallery, Washington 208 22 (tie) Muncie, Ball State ? 
3 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 120 22 (tie) Phillips, Washington » 
4 Philadelphia Museum 90 24 Houston Museum » 
5 Chicago Art Institute 73 25 Toledo Museum 19 
6 (tie) Detroit Institute 70 6 (tie) Hispanic, New York 18 
6 (tie) Frick Collection 70 (tie) Richmond, Va. Museun 18 
8 Cincinnati Museum of Art 53 6 (tie) Fogg, Cambridge 18 
9 Cleveland Museum 38 9 (tie) U. of Calif. at L.A 17 
10 Baltimore Museum* 36 9 (tie) Glens Falls, Hyde 17 
(incl. Md. Inst.) 9 (tic) Ringling, Sarasota 17 
11 (tie) Corcoran, Washington 343 32 Brooklyn Museum 1¢ 
11 (tie) St. Louis 43 33 (tie) Indianapolis, Herron ! 
13 Kansas City 42 33 (tie) Legion of Honor, San 
14 Hartford 51 Francisco 15 
15 San Diego 30 (tie) Minneapolis 14 
16 (tie) Los Angeles County 7 35 (tie) Nat. Coll., Washington 14 
16 (tie) North Carolina, Raleigh 27 ’ Rochester 13 
18 (tie) Taft, Cincinnati 26 38 Omaha 12 
18 (tie) Providence 2 tings of the Maryland Institute an 
20 Huntington, San Marino 5 t 


Of the 96 museums involved. the ren 


uning 58 have eleven pictures 
or less. At this point one begins to speak of 


smaller museums.” To justify 
a break at this specific point, it is enough to notice that there is a quintuple 
tie for 39th place among museums with eleven pictures. (The smaller mv- 
seums are listed at the end of the article.) It is obvious that 38th place, 
where there is no tie, has a meaning, while below that point every institu- 
tion is part of a multiple tie and the figures lose all significance 

Looking at the above list, most readers, | suspect, will be chiefly sur- 
prised by some of the rankings that are higher than they had expected. For 
some it will be the Corcoran, for others Raleigh, the Taft or Muncie that 
seems to be in remarkable company. While such museums may in part suffer 
from optimistic attributions to great artists, it seems more likely that they 
are the ones far from the regular track of visits. How many visitors to the 
Fogg have ever seen Muncie at all? Inferences about attributions need to 
await some righting of that balance 

One group of museums, on the other hand, probably is lower on the 
list than most of us would have expected. These are the university galleries, 
especially the eastern ones. The Fogg is certainly below expectation, while 
Yale, Smith and Oberlin, with 9, 11, and 7 works respectively, disappear 
entirely. An objective factor will account for the smallness, and a subjective 
one for our surprise. On the one hand, these museums have been less con- 
cerned with works by the greatest artists, being very happy with masters of 
a more special interest and taste. The rankings show more precisely than 
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before the extent of this difference. On the other hand, we as professionals 
have been acutely aware of these same museums, where we ourselves have 
studied, where colleagues work, and from which come valuable publications 
citing the pictures. No art historian has ever been in residence in Muncie. This 
pattern does not apply further west, as at UCLA. 

The reader of Table I will, beyond this, want to speculate on other 
patterns. The possible groupings by parts of the country, age of institution 
and the like seem not to be very helpful, since they usually either show so 
few examples as to be statistically meaningless, or immediately have excep- 
tions. But the most striking correlation, with sizes of cities, turns out to 
work very well though not quite in the way one might think. Before pro- 
ceeding to Table IIA, two explanations are needed. First, such a comparison 
needs to consider the total hoidings of a city, not simply its largest museum. 
A moment's thought will indicate that this is the true scale for a comparison 
with city size. Second, the population of the city and its rank must depend, 
not on the official population in the city limits, but the whole metropolitan 
area with the suburbs. Most of us have experience of the fact, not as art 
teachers perhaps but as citizens, that legal city boundaries today have very 
little meaning. In studies of city services and their financing, public libraries 
are always cited as a function which serves and must be paid for by the whole 
ommunity, and museums must be of the same type. We know that visitors 
and patrons come from the whole area. In the case of museums, a very neat 
point confirms the suitability of the larger unit. A number of legal cities 
of quite large population are in fact parts of metropolitan areas containing 
also a still larger city. The largest of these are: Newark, Oakland, St. Paul, 
Jersey City and Long Beach. The first three of these have their own mu- 
seums, but in none of the five is a single old master painting publicly 
owned. It thus becomes clear that this social function is performed by the 
center city for the entire metropolitan area. We are fortunate in being able 
to use the official census bureau figures for Standard Metropolitan Areas, so 
widely is this pattern recognized. In a few cases it will produce apparent 
anomalies. Thus, the Smith College Museum is part of the Springfield com- 
munity, while Amherst is not; one might have pre ferred to group the latter 
two without Sy ringfield. Again, the Stanford University Gallery is surpris- 
ingly outside the San Francisco area. But the advantage of applying a single 
uniform standard is so great that the temptation to shift such items is to 
be reststed 

Tables IIA and IIB have, I think, a good deal of fascination. They show 
individually what cities have done better than one might expect, and what 
cities have lagged behind their proper handicapped position. This suggests 
right away a cynical utility of the table. A museum director can use this 
information with his chamber of commerce or public in either case. If he 
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Table IIA 


order 


Explanatory Legend 

Column 1. Population rank of community 

Column 2. Name of community 

Column 3. Population of community (in thousand 

Column 4. Rank of Museum holdings, from 1 to 28: if lower than 28 


unranked and blank 


Column 5. Number of old master paintings ir mmunity museums 
1 2 3 — 2 1 2 3 Scan 
1 New York 12,911 l i , Youngstown 528 
2 Chicago 5,495 7 73 : Albany-Troy 514 1 
3 Los Angeles 4,367 5 8 5 Columbus 503 11 
i Philadelphia 3,671 { 98 33 San Antonio $00 ? 
5 Detroit 4,016 . 7 34 Miami 195 2 
6 Boston 2,369 3 l 3 Rochester 487 } 13 
7 San Francisco 2,240 17 4 3 Memphis {g? 6 
8 Pittsburgh 2,213 \ 37. Dayton 157 5 
9 St. Louis 1,681 1] 43 38 Norfolk 146 
10 Cleveland 1,465 10 S 39 Allentown 437 
11 Washington 1,464 . i Akron 110 
12 Baltimore 1,337 9 is 11 Tampa-St. P 109 
13. Minneapolis 1,116 19 | i Springheld 10 r() 20 
14. Buffalo 1.089 9 {2 Toledo 496 > 19 
15 Cincinnati 904 6 9 14 Wilkes-Barre 392 
16 Milwaukee 871 ( 15 Omaha 561 gS 1? 
17 Kansas City 814 12 3 i Fort Worth 361 
18 Houston 806 17 Hartford 358 13 3] 
19 Providence 737 | ( iS Wheeling 354 
20 Seattle 732 11 19 Syracuse 34] 
21 Portland 704 9 Knoxville 337 
22 New Orleans 685 
23 Atlanta 671 ( smal sed OAVIRE YARRIRE MASCRMS 
24 Dallas 614 g > Richmond 38 )2 18 
25 Louisville 576 Raleigh 13 15 27 
26 Denver 563 - Muncie 9 17 22 
27 Birmingham 558 Glens Falls, N.Y 19 24 17 
28 San Diego 556 14 3 Sarasota 18 4 7 
29 Indianapolis 551 2¢ 


is high above his expected position, he can exploit local pride to make the 
city fathers more conscious of what they have among them. If he is far 
below it, he has now a better weapon in appealing for funds than he has 
had before! 

But the trends and groupings are a good deal more meaningful. | 


> 


would suggest the following formulae: 1) community of more than 735,000 


; 


people in the 1950 census (ranking 1-19) can normally expect to have a 
major, ranking, museum or museums. Of the 19 such communities, 16 
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Table 1B 


m ze 
1 New York 17 11 St. Louis 53 
(Metropolitan, Frick, Hispani 12 Kansas City 32 
Brooklyn, Historical Society) 13 Hartford 4] 
Washington 8 14 San Dieg« 50 
(National Gallery, Corcoran 15 Raleigh, N.( 7 
Phillips, National Coll., Dun 16 Providence 26 
barton Oaks 17 Muncie, Ind. (tie) 
Boston 17 San Francisco (tie) 22 
(Museum, Gardner, Fogg. Well (Legion of Honor, De Young) 
ley) 19 Minneapolis 21 
j Pl idelph i ~ (Museum. Walker) 
(Museum, Academy, Woodmere ) 0 Houston (tie) 20 
5 Los Angeles 0 Springheld (tie) 20 
(County, Huntington, UCLA (Museum, Smith (¢ exe ) 
USC) 12 Toledo 19 
Cincinnati ) 4 Ricl Md 18 
(Museu Latt) i Sarasota (tie) 17 
Chicag 4 i Glens Falls. N.Y. (tie) 17 
§ Detroit 6 Indianapolis I 
9 Balti j Rocheste 13 
(Muse " stitute. Wa 8 Oma l 
te ) » 7 Col us Seattle 
( } . West Pal Beach 11 


do so, all except Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Milwaukee, while only scattered 


smaller communities have one. 2) A community of between 735,000 and 
450.000 frank Hit 20 37) (aii Te PHiadriy ¢ vDecl 10 Pave 1 ISMidiieT, UNVANRING 
museum witl ve to eléven painting f this type. Of the 18 such com 


munities, only one, San Diego, is a shining exception upw ird, two others, 
Indianapolis and Rochester, rank just slightly above their handicap, and 
two, Louisville and Youngstown, have failed completely to match their 


ommunity size. The other thirteen fall within the pattern. 3) A commu 


nit) , (hd 190) OOO De Die wii I] ryiaily } f pdve a wiuseunl t ith 
ld master paintings. The census bureau lists 131 cities which are under this 
size but still ‘‘me tropolitan, 1 having a city of 50,000 or more as a 


nucleus. Of these 131, seven have ranking museums and thirteen more 
have smaller ones. In addition, there are two ranking museums (Glens Falls 
and Sarasota) in quite small towns, and fifteen smaller museums in such 
places, either in colleges or communities 

These smaller enterprises cannot obscure the fact that the museum is 
an urban phenomenon, even a megalopolitan phenomenon. But that truism 
conceals some instructive refinements. The twelve largest cities contain ten 
of the largest concentrations of paintings, it is true, a simple arrangement 
disturbed only by the lower rank of San Francisco and the failure of Pitts- 


burgh on the one hand, and the higher rank of Kansas City and the amazing 
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showing of Cincinnati on the other. But beyond that it is not so simple, 
The order of cities from 1 to 12 has no relation at all to the order of mu- 
seum holdings from 1 to 12. Broadly, to be a very large city is enough, but 
in detail, other factors must enter. Several factors suggest themselves: the 
eastern seaboard has an advantage in large museums, even if not in college 
museums—Philadelphia and Boston conspicuously ahead of Chicago and 
Detroit. It is evidently an advantage to have several competing museums: 
Chicago and Detroit, which have all their eggs in one basket, fall below 
not only the Boston and Cincinnati groups but also the new institutions in 
Los Angeles, where there is no large, significant museum, but a congeries of 
smaller one adding up to a remarkable total like the city itself. On the other 
hand, San Francisco’s competition does not seem to have had the same 
effect. 

Geographical spread in general, as was hinted above, is wider than 
most of us assume offhand. The simplest presentation is as follows: 37 states 
have such museum holdings, all excep/ the following: 


Table til 

Kentucky Oth state in population 
West Virginia 9 
Arkansas 0 
New Mexico 39 
South Dakota 10 
North Dakota i] 
Montana 12 
Idaho {3 
Vermont i 
Wyoming 17 
Nevada ts 


All of these states except one have no city over 450,000, so that they can- 
not expect to have such a museum under formula 2 above. The excep- 
tion is Kentucky, where Louisville is the largest U.S. city without any hold- 
ings, as Table II indicates; the uniqueness of its failure is thus confirmed. 
Though most of the very small states are barren, some on the eastern sea- 
board (New Hampshire and Delaware) do a little better. 

Of two interesting notes on geographical distribution, one emerges 
from this list of states. The southern states, which are so often at the bot- 
tom of all lists, are in a better position than one would expect; three-fourths 
of them have at least something, which is more than the mountain states 
can say. A clue to their status emerges at the bottom of Table II, where 
there is a group of “ranking” museums in cities too small to appear in the 
regular position. Of the five important museums in abnormally small places, 
three are in the southeast: Richmond, Raleigh and Sarasota. They share 
other special qualities too. They differ from larger cities in the south central 
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area (New Orleans, Memphis, Birmingham) which do less well. All per- 
tain administratively to the state government, a pattern which is hardly 
found at all.in other regions. How has it evolved here? Perhaps the reason 
is essentially demographic: this is an area of many small cities and no very 
large ones. North Carolina is a unique case of one the largest states in the 
union with no large city; it ranks as the 10th state, but its metropolis ranks 
as the 91st city, probably a unique gap. The state museum is thus a logical 
answer, and seems to work well. In Virginia, available funds from an 
entire, rather poor state perhaps are put to best use in one central museum, 
while in Florida, a collector's bequest to the state was perhaps logical too 
despite the inevitable problems 

Southern poverty emerges, then, as a quality not of the south in gen- 
eral but of the south central as against the south Atlantic states. Three of 
the former, West Virginia, Kentucky and Arkansas, are the only states of siz- 
able population that draw a total blank. The others, from Tennessee to Louisi- 
ana, are also generally lower than the seaboard states from Virginia down 
the coast. There is an odd small-scale parallel here to the northern pattern 
where Boston is stronger than Chicago. A tide-water tradition of culture 
may possibly be involved, effective in Virginia most and in Arkansas least 
People in the south who are ofhcially involved in providing social services 
generally plead poverty when the lack of such things is mentioned, with 
much convincing evidence. Yet since Kentucky is not poorer than Virginia, 
it is clear that the plea will not stand up. And what they do have to show 
is in very high proportion from Kress gifts, a pattern recalling northern 
support to southern colleges 

The other note on geographical distribution would show up impres- 
sively on a pinpointed map. The most remarkable density of small museums 
seems to be in the western Massachusetts and nearby region. The new Clark 
Museum at Williamstown, too new to appear here, would certainly be the 
extreme case of a non-urban museum, a ranking institution in a town 
of 6,000. Williamstown is the smallest place to have avy museum on the 
list and it has two (Oberlin is next). The nest of surrounding institutions 
notably includes the Hyde Collection at Glens Falls, N. Y., a few miles 
away, which was the smallest town with a ranking museum until the Clark 
at Williamstown was opened Nearby, not only do the colleges at North- 
ampton, Amherst and Poughkeepsie make a grouping which would be the 
envy of Pennsylvania or Ohio colleges. but the town of Pittsfield (66,000) 
lacks little of rivalling Springheld or Worcester All of these are small 
towns and most of them are small museums. But nearby Hartford, which 
perhaps can be counted in this area, carries the phenomenon to a remark- 
able apex. 7 he 47th largest U. S. city, with the 13th largest holdings, it 
is the outstanding leader among the middle-sized cities, as Cincinnati and 


Raleigh are in their groups 
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Many directions of enquiry suggest themselves. Thus, the blanks at 
Youngstown and Akron, in contrast with the great success of other Ohio 
cities either larger or of similar size (such as Columbus and Dayton) need 
explanation. In both cases the cities have active museums, but they are 
restricted to special types of collection; have these activities absorbed all 
the local available energies? Or does dominance by one heavy industry cast 
a pall here and at Pittsburgh ? 

But the most promising avenue of study would surely be to analyze 
what has happened in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Louisville. Each of these 
three cities has an astonishing record, either good or bad. Pittsburgh among 
the American cities of really huge scale, is the only one which has failed 
to produce a ranking collection. Its eight paintings with an audience of 
2,000,000 are astonishing on first consideration, and even more so when 
similar and smaller cities are compared. Cincinnati on the other hand has 
the most exceptionally good record among the very large collections. The 
15th city in the country, it has the 6th largest holdings—better than Chi- 
cago! (How many professional visitors from abroad, urged to go to Chi- 
cago, have been told about Cincinnati?) Such disproportion is far more 
impressive here, where the cities, collections and finances involved are huge, 
than in cases like Hartford, however interesting. Louisville, on the other 
hand, is fhe largest city with nothing at all. As the table shows, this is not 
to be excused on the view that it stands at the point where cities begin to 
be too small to collect. On the contrary, of the dozen cities immediately 
below Louisville in size, eleven have large or small holdings, and this group 
of cities takes us from 575,000, Louisville's size, down to 450,000, a de- 
cline of over 20%. Some special factor must be at work 

These extreme positions would be enough to focus attention of the 
three cities, even if they did not have an odd parallel that makes them 
comparable. All three, of course, are on the same river. They were founded 
under similar circumstances at similar times, in 1760, 1788, and 1778. His- 
torically and geographically they have had similar “chances.” Where they 
differ an even more curious point appears. In population and in geography 
Cincinnati is, of course, in the middle, while the two cities that have failed 
are larger and smaller, and further east and west. It would seem then that 
population and east-west location are excluded in explaining what has hap- 
pened. 

To do that would require a detailed study, but a few lines that would 
have to be checked occur to one at once, and can be suggested. Pittsburgh 
is well known for its international modern art exhibition; has this crowded 
out Rembrandt? In Akron that might happen, but Pittsburgh is surely large 
enough for both, as Baltimore and Minneapolis have been. A_ point that 
seems small until one visits the museum is the sharing of the building by 
the art and natural history museums; certainly the dinosaurs crowd attention 
from the paintings. There is a similar case at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
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sum, with similar results. A surely much larger factor is the use of Pitts- 
burgh fortunes. They have been used to produce two of the finest museums 
anywhere, but not in Pittsburgh: the National Gallery and the Frick Col- 
lection. This out-of-town beneficence is not limited to paintings, the greatest 
example being Carnegie Public Libraries. Had these museums been in the 
city, it would have been a great center. But this cause and effect pattern is 
too simple. It is true that, almost everywhere, the public museums have been 
created by a very few wealthy and/or energetic individuals, which would 
imply that the transference of their energies to another goal would have 
large-scale results. But these few persons have turned up so consistently to 
start Museums in every city as to show a pattern, so that it ts questionable 
to attribute the events to personal accidents 

Cincinnati, to be sure, has kept its ‘great family” the Tafts, very much 
at home. The Taft Museum is the least famous example of a regular type 
which may be called the “second museum,” These are, in large cities, pri- 
vate collections which are made public, which remain largely static in size, 
which are usually not general museums but picture galleries with some 
furniture, and which provide a very important supplement to the city s re- 
sources in the general museum. They include the Frick, the Gardner, the 
Huntington, perhaps the Phillips and the Walters. Cincinnati ts the smal 
lest city which has ‘wo ‘ranking’ museums, but even its one larger museum 
surprisingly outranks Cleveland’ and St. Louis. In searching for the sources 
of this achievement, parallels suggest themselves. It seems that one should 
not blame athletics for distracting attention from culture; for fifty years, 
before the recent moves, Cincinnati was much smaller than any other city 
which had a major league baseball team. Before the recent LP prosperity, 
it was the smallest city in which the symphony orchestra was important 
enough to do quite a lot of recording. For the last thirty years its record ts 
non-partisan municipal government has been exceptional. All these discon 
nected points, assembled together, suggest a quite remarkable quality of 
public spirit or civic tone 

Just 110 miles down the river, Louisville is our extreme opposite case 
In the past few years the baseball team has twice been in complete collapse 
A recent newspaper editorial took the citizens to task because, among 24 
cities of comparable size, they ranked 23rd in per capita gifts to the Com 
munity Chest. The lack of audiences for touring plays is a permanent local 
complaint. A series of foreign movie theatres have had up and down careers 
For a number of years I checked the probates of large wills, in six figures 
In fully 90% of them nothing was left outside the family; not only art 
museums were omitted, but more obvious things like hospitals. Such beha 
vior in Boston would probably lose the family its social standing! A tend 
ency not to express oneself in public participation perhaps marks the mu- 


seum. too. which has declined to join with other art and music activities in 
This may change after the Hanna bequest 
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a joint drive for funds. The museum was founded in 1927, while that ip 
Indianapolis (a slightly smaller city slightly further west, and just 120 
miles away) was founded in 1897. 

In response to this apparent complacency and private emphasis (but 
why more than elsewhere?), energetic individuals have developed shoe- 
string activities, with no money or with small amounts from many people. 
Some of the results have been odd, and some have given Louisville re. 
sources that other cities lacked, while it never got around to the usual ones. 
An energetic mayor who liked music got an FM music station going, as 
well as the Louisville Orchestra's program of commissions of new music. 
This has been financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, but unhappily no- 
body in Louisville goes to the concerts—the audiences have usually totaled 
between 100 and 150 people, mostly the local musicians themselves. Many 
energetic young people put on amateur plays; there must be a dozen groups. 
This substitutes for the absence of professionals, but may not be a good 
thing. If all these amateurs would go to the professional performances, 
they would probably be enough to make an audience. Since they do not g0, 
they evidently find their own acting good enough, having added to the 
ranks of the complacent. An energetic city planning specialist, focussing 
alarm about the decay of downtown, interested William Zeckendorf in a 
visit. Mr. Zeckendorf admired the planning schemes but said that he would 
be interested only when local businessmen showed some life, which he 
thought they did not. Of the annoyed retorts, only one was concrete, point- 
ing out that a new Federal Reserve Bank building was being erected; since 
this is another outside enterprise, the speaker without realizing it was con- 
firming Zeckendorf’s point. 

Whether these observations are relevant or not is a matter that might 
be determined by a precise study of the three cities, whose interest and 
utility I hope is plain. 


NOTES ON PROCEDURI 


Mr. Morse’s data have been modified in certain points. The Canadian 
museums have been ignored. In the United States, his index lists 74 cities 
with 94 museums. These are here reduced to 73, by the exclusion of Brook- 
lyn as a separate listing, and to 92, by the exclusion of the Crocker Gallery 
and the Pierpont Morgan Library which are shown as having drawings but 
no paintings. Drawings have been excluded here entirely, which will ac- 
count for discrepancies that the reader will find if he compares the index 
with the tables above. The reason for this was that drawings were reported 
for some museums but not for others. In one case, the Fogg Museum, the 
index is fragmentary because of a clerical slip 

Inevitably some museums were omitted from Mr. Morse’s list. Mr 
Morse kindly helped me in checking these, by informing me which were 
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excluded because they had replied negatively (so that there was no need 
to enquire further), which had failed to answer his enquiry, and which he 
had not written. In listing additional museums, I was especially anxious to 
include those in large cities, since their appearance with a blank would dis- 
tort the tables above. Hence museums in Pittsburgh, Dallas, Miami, Norfolk, 
and the UCLA museum were specially checked, by enquiry from the director 
or by a published catalogue. Since resources for a systematic survey were 
lacking, I only noted others in general, as information became available. 
That at Bob Jones University (Greenville, $.C.) is cited from its published 
catalogue. Other small museums are listed below, beside the asterisk in a 
somewhat imprecise way. The J. Paul Getty Museum, which adds to Los 
Angeles’ total, and the Clark Museum at Williamstown, were opened too 
recently to be included. The figures added by my enquires are, to be sure, 
different in date from Mr. Morse’s original enquiries, but the distortion 
resulting should not be grave. 

The following is a Table showing paintings held in small museums. It 
is an extension of Table I above, which shows museums having down to as 
few as twelve paintings 


Extension of Table | 


it USC Muse (Los Angeles), West Palm Beach, Smith College (Northampton), 
Columbus, Seattle 

9 Yale, Walters (Baltimore), Springfield, Worcester, Buffalo, Portland, Bob Jones 
University (Greenville, $.C.) 

8 Denver, Princeton, Pittsburgh, Dallas 

De Young (San Francisco), Walker (Minneapolis), Oberlin, Tulsa 

Atlanta, Pittsfield, Muskegon, Elmira, Pennsylvania Academy, Reading, Memphis 

5 New Orleans, Williams College, Manchester, Poughkeepsie, Dayton 

{ Dumbarton Oaks, Zanesville, Allis (Milwaukee) 

} Tucson, University of Mian University of Notre Dame, Davenport (lowa) 
Brunswick Hagerstown (Md ) Amherst College Wellesley 
(Miss.), New York Historical Society 


College, Laurel 


Birmingham, Santa Barbara, Stanford University, Woodmere (Philadelphia), Salt 
Lake City, Layton (Milwaukee) 

Wilmington (Del.), Albany, Charleston (S.C.), Witte (San Antonio), McNay 
(San Antonio) 

Small number. 1 or more: Des Moines: University t North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill); Bilt re (Asheville, N.C.) 


As of 1958. many readers will probably think of new developments (Cc. 2., 
in Cleveland) which may alter the rankings. Caution is perhaps called for 
here, in view of other developments in other cities that may not have be- 
come so well known. One change seems important to report: the museum at 
Akron has broken with its specialized pattern to become a general collection, 
and would now appear on the list with one painting by one of the forty 
artists instead of as a blank. The four larger cities still blank are thus further 
isolated 
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THE LITHOGRAPHS OF BENTON SPRUANCE 


Joseph C. Sloane 


The artist today, like those before him, must still come to terms with 
the world without as well as the world within. What he does with experience 
in his art, the manner in which he transforms and recreates the substance of 
his life and awareness constitute the basis both for his style and the meaning 
which it is to express. In our time, the forms taken by this struggle between 
artistic statement and the claims of shapes and events which arouse the crea- 
tive impulse are almost infinitely various, ranging from the realism of a 
Hopper, a Wyeth, or a Shahn, to the expressionistic abstractions of Pollock 
or Baziotes. For some time past, both in this country and abroad, the pre- 
ponderance of interest has been directed toward the art of form rather than 
that of representation, with the result that the latter term has acquired a 
markedly derogatory sense. It is not necessary to review the history of the rise 
of abstract art or even restate the grounds for the modern antagonism to 
representation, but if one is going to discuss the work of an artist to whom 
imitation, in the best sense of the word, is of vital importance, its validity 
must be accepted without question so long as the use to which it is put is 
worthy. 

Much of the antagonism toward representational art stems from the fact 


that so much of it is inferior, both in terms of art itself. and also of what is 


said by means of it. Its only proper defense is found in the work of artists 
whose pictorial comment on the life of man is both profound and evocative. 
For such artists, complete abstraction is useless because it doesn't say what 
they wish to communicate. When an artist finds that the requirements of his 
pictorial message necessitate the use of images of the visual world, he is at 
once faced with challenges that cannot fail to test his performance severely 
Of these, two are of particular importance. The first is the necessity for the 
creation of designs of true formal potency (the rock on which the academics 
are wrecked with depressing regularity), a potency to rival that of the 
abstractionist. The second is the obligation to make the substance of his 
consideration of life and his own place in it rise above the commonplace; he 
must avoid banality and sentimentalism like the plague. In short, he must 
not only be gifted as an artist, he must also be endowed with insight and 
judgment. Taste and capacity have to be joined to wisdom 


Mr. Sloane is Chairman of the History of Art Department at Bryn Mawr College. Author of 
various articles and books on 19th and 20th century painting, he has served for the last two 


yeors as President of the College Art Ass 
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. George Bellows too, trom the generation before 








Such an artist, a humanist speal ing powerfully yet gracefully through 
forms still near to those of nature, is very hard to find today. Many who are 
endowed with a brilliant color sense, linear skill, and compositional precision 
either exploit these virtues alone, or else lack the ability to use them for any 
significant further purpose. On the other hand, those who do use content in 
the traditional sense are often deficient in artistry, or have nothing more to 
say than rather obvious reactions to the social scene, especially its impertec- 
tions. Rarer still is the notable artist who can still employ the western in- 
heritance of myth, legend, and religious epic so as to make it meaningful to 
this age of materialism, the mass mind, and the artificial satellite. How closely 
the graphic art of Benton Spruance approac hes this particular ideal will have 
to be determined by each individual who sees his work, but it is clearly the 
direction in which it has been tending since the late ‘thirties. Whether or not 
he is consciously aware of any final goal, his art reveals a development which 
can only be explained in terms of a desire to wed the resources of modern 
formal expression to a deepening sympathy with human life, a sympathy com 
municated either by subtle generalizations or by a kind of private symbolism 
which yet remains understandable to those of like mind 

Looking back over the past twenty years and more, his prints and paint- 
ings show the adoption, rejection, and assimilation of influences from many 
sources both contemporary and historical. As a young man in the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Pennsylvania, and later at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, he clearly learned much from the art of Franklin 
Watkins. The depression years set in when he was in his late twenties, and for 
some time his style as well as his thematic material was influenced by a number 
of men whose work reflected the social unrest which he himself felt so keenly 
Reginald Marsh, Carl Hofer, Max Beckmann all left a mark upon him, and 
Che traces of their styles in 
his early work is cheerfully admitted, along with an indebtedness to such 
historical masters as Giotto, El Greco, and William Blake. But a young man 
has to learn as he can from what he sees, and all artists have built upon the art 
of others if only, as Malraux suggests, to destroy it when a personal style has 
at last been hammered into existence, In the manner of many artists of the 
past, Spruance labored over the human form with a steady patience which 
hnally rewarded him with a command of it which left him virtually inde 
pendent of the model and quite aware of its potential for his slowly clarify 
ing purposes. But it was not until after the end of World War II that his 
nstrument was fully shaped to the ends he was to call upon it to 


! 
Experiments were numerous in those early years, not only in the general 


serve 


use of formal means, but also in the capacities of the lithographic stone which 
was, in the end, to be his preferred medium. He is a painter of real quality, 
but his canvasses seem to be essentially devices to test his thought, foils for 
the prints, rather than ends in themselves 
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The pictures of the years before the end of the war are concerned to a 
large extent with the solutions to the technical problems of space, the figure, 
and their appropriate interrelation Landscapes such as Rain in the City 
(1932) and Middle Germantown (1934) are airy and deep with the solidity 
of the forms tempered by a delicate play of cubist planes shifting in light. By 
the end of this decade, unfigured subjects are rare as the artist gradually 
centered his interest on the human body, though as late as 1940 architectural 
masses were still supplying the medium for the investigation of two-dimen- 
sional organization as in American Pattern—Barn which is as sev erely archi- 
tectonic as a Georgia O'Keefe. Space became primarily the setting for the 
hgure, sometimes suggesting real depth, as in The People Work—Evening 
(1937), and at others, swirling freely around fast shapes in action, as in the 
football series produced from 1937 to 1939. The problem eventually became 
one of the relative balance between form in the round and the demands of the 
picture plane. Their effective integration provides much of the interest in his 
mature style; at times the two are interwoven in baroque sweeps of line and 
mass (Venus Awake! 1946), at others the picture plane is almost entirely 
dominant (Lamentation 1949). In the process of working out a plate, the 
formal development assumes greater and greater importance even though the 
subject may have furnished the original impetus. The two aspects interact 
continuously. ‘Once the work is begun,’ Spruance says, “1 become involved 
with the surface, and the course the print takes after that follows the laws 
laid down by the picture itself.’” Evidence of the strength of this autonomy 
of the design can be seen in a rejected variant of Lamentation, made at the 
same time, which carries out the plate in completely abstract terms though 
the colors and composition are identical. The existence of these alternates and 
the acceptance of the representational version is significant, for they reveal 
the necessity their author felt to fuse his design with a human meaning. In his 
most successful prints, this fusion is achieved so perfectly that form and mean- 
ing are inseparable, each complementing the other 

Since it is clear that content, as the western tradition understood it before 
the advent of art for pure form’s sake, is of concern to Spruance, the nature 
of the figures he is to employ is of the utmost importance. Realism in any 
literal sense would be abhorrent to a mind that feels the claims of form as 
such so keenly, and yet the body has to be capable of varied and subtle inter 
pretation; it must be able to act imaginatively rather than literally in any 
given situation. During the formative years, the artist worked toward a gen- 
eralized version which would be expressive in its total action and pose rather 
than in facial expression. The violent, sinuous football players sweep through 
their formations with long swinging contours, while the people coming home 
from work pass by in ranks of stocky, undifferentiated masses. All these figures 
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Fig. 1. A Wind is Rising and the Rivers Flow (1945 


are solid. created out of carefully graduated values and defined in critical 
passages by crisp edges and sharp changes of tone. The light that reveals them 
sometimes suggests the light of day or the city’s lamps only to be arbitrarily 
transformed into a device for supporting the design. In the more recent work, 
the figures become more slender, angular, and distorted. Line is used more 
frequently to emphasize rhythms, now playing over the forms, and now sweep 
ing off by itself to impart pure motion or tie the composition together. In the 
fine color print of 1945, A Wind Is Rising and the Rivers Flow, the lines 
which create the man with the lantern, the woman, and the body on the ground 
blend and contrast with those which curve around them carrying planes of 
muted color in their contours. The result is a print whose restlessness is half 
stilled by horizontals strong enough to counteract this motion, the final effect 
being a compound of the calm of night and flat water and the tenseness of 
disaster, both suggested very largely by purely abstract means. Again, in 
Subway Playground (1951), the tumultuous linear elements play through 
a space half true and half arbitrary, with depth a foil for the picture plane, 
and the color—dull reds, greens, and yellows—reinforcing the eeriness of the 
partially reconciled conflict between imagination and reality. The faces in both 
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scenes are virtually blank with only here and there a hint of sadness or some 
inner wild strain that suggests the mood of a figure by Hofer or Beckmann. 

When finally mastered, the body becomes a flexible device for conveying 
feeling, yet it always remains at the service of the design however intricate. 
It is the very unspecific nature of these figures that allows the observer to 
complete their significance in his own mind; no final attachment to actual 
places or things is ever made. 

Though the bulk of Spruance’s prints are in black and white, he has 
always been fascinated by the possibilities of color in this particular medium, 
With the black crayon he achieves a wide range of textures and values, ex- 
ploiting the grain of the stone in areas of shadow or using a line so fine as to 
resemble a pen stroke. Since the mood is usually serious, the shadows carry 
the burden of the effect, but the general darkness of the plate is relieved by 
a masterly use of daring highlights. He remains primarily a draughtsman, how. 
ever, so that both dark and light passages are essentially drawn, as in The 
Offermg (1956). When the print is in color, tint is often blended with the 
black of the crayon—indeed black is used as a color subtly modified by the 
overlay of transparent inks. In such passages, deep smoky shades appear, con- 
trasting with clear areas of color and the white of the paper itself. The pre- 
cision of these effects is the result of craftsmanship, infinite care, and a willing 
ness to use as many as ten different stones for a single print. The harmonies 
are unusual—Spruance’s ‘‘palette’’ is so distinctive that it imparts a personal 
flavor to all his work, making it readily identifiable even at a distance in an 
exhibition. Warm yellow, brick pinks, pale pea greens, slaty blues, and odd 
shades of brown are all favorites, either deeply saturated or washed out to the 
mere hint of color. Frequently one hue is laid over another with areas of 
each skilfully reserved to show the components of the final tone. Used pure, 
combined, or laid over black, his inks give an extraordinary range of effect; 
sometimes they seem to glow, at others, they lie flat as simple areas of pattern 

The estimate one forms of an artist's achievement is dependent to a large 
extent on the resource he seems to have found in his medium. Spruance ts 
entirely at ease in his, but there is more to it than that. His command of black 
and white as well as color suggests that he is entirely content with what for 
many others is either a limited art form, or one too intractable for free expres- 
sion. Degas was similarly content with pastel which, in his hands, seemed 
to have no restrictions of any importance whatever. Historically, prints have 
never held the same place in popular esteem as that occupied by painting, 
possibly because they are multiple and thus relatively cheap, but more likely 
because they were felt to be limited too much by their very process. And yet 
true mastery is often evidenced by a refusal to accept such presumed restric- 
tions, by turning a difficult technique into a mode subtle enough for the 
expression of any imaginative concept. For Spruance, the stone seems as 
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receptive to his wish as canvas and paint for any other artist 

A considerable familiarity with his lithographs leads to the conviction 
that it is not their formal quality or technical excellence that is their chiet 
merit, but rather how these have been put at the service of a remarkably sen 
sitive mind: a mind which thinks its own thoughts but wants to share as much 
of them as an innate delicacy will permit. We are invited into Spruance’s 
universe, we are offered clues as to what it signifies, and then we are left 
alone to reflect on it and see whether or no it suits our mood and imaginings 
It is a place of symbols, occasionally explicit ones but more often not, and if 
they cannot always be explained, they can, if one chooses, be adopted as one’s 
own easily enough to stand for whatever may match feeling or belief. Spruance 
likes prints for much the same reasons Hogarth did, because they are a form 
of mass communication, but where the Englishman had a definitely didactic 
end in view, the American, oddly enough, is poetic, putting his ideas forward 
gently, clothing them in a surprisingly advanced style, but pointing no stern 


moral 
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If it is permissible to speak of a man’s art as presenting a “world” 
proper to it, what is Spruance’s world like? And where does he find it? To 
try to answer the second question first, he seldom discovers what he wants in 
the realm of direct experience: the return of his sons from military service did 
not produce a scene of homecoming, but, by an unusual transposition of feel. 
ing, found expression in a print of the Resurrection. He is moved by what 
goes on in the world at large beyond his daily life, by things he has read such 
as the Bible, the lives of the saints or mythology, or even by the posed model 
who may, as the work progresses, turn into a symbol of some general, un. 
defined type, but the original thought often passes far afield from its starting 
point. What is not lost, however, is the relevance of what is being created to 
the human condition in some form or other. It is this space between original 
impulse and final product which may account for the way in which religious 
subjects or tales from Greek legend are continued on into a modern applica- 
tion. Penelope, alone and sad, weaves her unfinished fabric, but in the back- 
ground stands, not the harbour of Ithaca, but New York, another port from 
which many a wanderer has left and not returned. We may well suppose that 
when Christ rose from the dead the soldiers fled in fright from the tomb, but 
only in a Spruance print do they leave a lunchbox behind. Is this irreverence? 
It would hardly seem so; rather it is the everlasting quality of the miracle 
tied simply but firmly to the present. Opinions can vary about the finality 
with which things happen—for the schoolboy, Caesar crossed the Rubicon so 
long ago it makes no difference now, but others know it has been crossed 
since and will be again by other Caesars. A hundred years ago Courbet re- 
jected angels as subjects because he felt they did not fall within his experi- 
ence, but Spruance’s world has ample place for them, swirling through the 
skies in flight from a mushroom cloud, or kneeling passive on the ground, 
sad-eyed, with their huge pinions folded grandly about them. Are angels as 
subject matter trite? Passé? Or is it just that there are too few of us who can 
conceive of them in terms that are not ridiculous? Is this kind of imagination 
really outdated, or is it just that we have been spoiled for it by a cheapened 
fancy ? 

In the years before the end of the war, the prints show a much more 
overt statement of man’s performance. It was the direct observation of the 
social scene that attracted the artist; his subjects were romantic views of the 
life of the city dweller, the excitement of a football game, or the direct horror 
of death on the highway or battlefield. At their best these prints were striking 
enough, but what they said had, in a way, been said before, and thus was 
not entirely personal. Had Spruance never passed beyond these limits, he 
would have remained just another very good print maker. He had all the 
feeling necessary, but more than that was needed if his comment was to 
really get beneath the surface. But he did pass on, and into an area where few 
other modern artists have cared, or been able, to go. Just what marks the 
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Fig. 3. Space Mask (1952) 





passage from one to the other is hard to describe. A hint of the change can 
be seen in a print from the war years, The Adoration of the Wise Men 
(1941) in which a professor, a doctor, and a minister stand with blank faces 
offering themselves before a war widow holding her starving child in her lap 
amid the ruins of a shelter. A huge Beckmann-like figure with bound arms 
kneels beside her in the near corner of the picture. The meaning may be too 
explicit and thus lose some of its force, but there is nothing maudlin or senti 
mental anywhere, and one should recall that it was only later that it became 
fashionable to talk of the tragic imbalance between the scientific brain, too apt 
at fashioning ways of destruction, and the human soul, too old and slow to 
control them. The meaning is deep enough to satisfy, and the contrast with 
the first wise men who approached a different child with different thoughts 
will serve us today 

During the last ten years, the content of the prints has become more 
subtle as their symbolism has become more adaptable to individual imagina 
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Fig. 4. Set Pieces (1949) 


tive interpretation If pressed, the artist will explain as best he can what the 


forms stand for in his mind, but he is just as ready to accept another signifi- 
cance which fits the case as well as his own. Usually the difference is not one 
of kind, but only of a varying identification of the characters—in the end 
both interpretations come to the same basic import. Even where the subject 
is as old as the contrast between youth and old age (Space Mask 1952), in 
his hands it seems to have a fresh poignancy. The old man in the heat with 
his palm fan and his eyes lost in some view of yesterday sits beside the in 
quiring innocence of the little boy with his space helmet and cosmic ray gun 
Both are dreaming, the one backward, the other forward. Here again the 
realism is broken by an evident but not intrusive play of abstract planes which 
effectively removes both man and boy from any actual moment of time and 
thus frees the observer from any distracting context while his fancy inquires 
whether the child is really wearing a space helmet or a gas mask. To ask 
for specific meaning beyond this point becomes an impertinence; we must 
not question the picture too closely. In Set Pieces (1949), what are we to 
think of the young couple embracing under the night sky of the Glorious 
Fourth while in the distance, beyond the crowd watching the rockets, stand 
the skeletons of burned-out set pieces among which looms the black silhouette 
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Fig. 5. Jacob and the Angel (1952) 


of Christ on the Cross? Holiday, independence, night, love, and Christ 
crucified—is all this a senseless jumble, or does some vague but penetrating 
thought appear, the more effective for being only half realized ? 

Modern art for the most part, aside perhaps from anger, disgust, or deep 
sorrow, has turned to the more aesthetic emotions and away from those which 
arise from human contact. In these lithographs, however, we find the gentler 
feelings of wit, sympathy, and not a little wonder. Spruance is not bitter, 
harsh, nor drastically private; he accepts his common humanity as something 
well worth the having. His world is seldom merry, but neither is it gloomy or 
despairing. His people,often appear lost in thought with large, dark eyes and 
enigmatic expressions because their life, like the deepest life of all men and 
women, is not readily understood. Even when he is working from a stated 
source like the legend of the Minotaur or the Book of Job, the implications 
remain broad enough for anyone to make of them what he will. The action 
in each case seems to suggest an inner state of mind; the visible is some 
counterpart of the invisible. Spruance neither accepts the world face on, nor 
turns away from it, but lives with it. peers into it, thinks it over, and draws 


from it what lessons he can phrase in his own pictorial manner. Space, form, 
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Fig 6. Girl with a Mask (1950) 





color, motion are all abstract and improbable to a degree, but from them 
emerges something entirely credible to the inner eye. Jacob wrestles with his 
angel in furious combat, but at the center their two faces astonishingly become 
one, and by so doing, the struggle becomes that of all gen. 

Job, Theseus, Prometheus, St. Francis, the Maries come to the tomb are, 
for most of us, figures like the small boy’s Caesar which belong to a past with 
which we are no longer intimately connected, but for Spruance they can be as 
modern as the space gun; modern so long as they can still illumine the 
experience of living men. Nothing as fundamental as these timeless images 
of feeling and experience are really outworn unless we have made them so by 
hackneyed use and cold repetition. That they have been reduced to banality 
at the hands of the second-rate, or that they have been shunned by so much 
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of the finest talent of our time, has not affected their power to move those 
who can still be sympathetic to their accumulated significance. The iconog- 
raphy, to be sure, is not exact as it was in the Middle Ages or the Renaissance 
—the message is different and more personal, but it is still there for those 
who care to find it. 

The Girl with the Mask is by no means the first figure to set the mask 
of death beside the face of life, but because she is conceived in the forms 
of this day, set alive by arbitrary shifting planes of red and gray, she acquires 





an enigmatic power which is new and moving. For the same reasons the Lord 
and the Devil arguing over the fate of Job attain a fresh excitement when 
they are portrayed with the new pictorial devices which have only been known 
for the last half century. The revolution which took place in painting follow- 
ing the collapse of the Renaissance tradition enriched the formal vocabulary 
of art as it had not been for three hundred years, but the result was such a 
preoccupation with form that few artists seriously attempted to use these 
novel resources to bring to life subjects too quickly declared dead. So long 
as content was merely a rack on which to hang the brilliant colors and 
daring shapes of a new aesthetic, it could hardly expect to be enriched by 
them, but when these revolutionary visual discoveries were reintegrated with 
ideas which men have long experienced, the results could well be superior. 
Such an integration is what Spruance is attempting, in the belief that the 
artist can again speak profoundly about man as he is and has been for a 
very long time. If he shows us the figure of a teen-age girl offering her un- 
wanted baby to the angels and saints, it is not because her tragedy is new or 
old, but because she and her kind are always where society is, and what are 
they to do before the judgment of heaven? The pony tail is of our time, the 
style with its expressionistic distortions and its arbitrary color and light are 





of our time also, and so the old and the new come together; we are granted 
a sight which is satisfying because it is the result of experience tenderly trans- 
formed into an art which belongs more to us than to the past, into forms 
which are not too near to life, but yet are of the same substance 
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CAA’s “UNIVERSITY COLLECTIONS” IN EUROPE 


Mr. Edward Kallop, Associate Keeper of Ex 
hibitions at the Cooper Union Museum for the 
Arts of Decoration, served as curotor-lecturer 
for part of the European tour of 
Collections,"’ 


University 
an exhibition of American uni 
versity and college owned works of art. Spon 
sored by CAA and handled by the American 
Federation of Arts, the exhibiton was assembled 
by a CAA committee with Charles Parkhurst as 
chairman. Replacing Mr. Parkhurst, who served 
as curator for the exhibition's initial showings 
in Sweden and Holland, Mr. 
panied 


Kallop accom 


University Collections'’ during exh 
bitions in England, Belgium, France and Ger 


many 


For the past ten years or so we have 
seen an exceptional series of foreign col 
lections exhibited in America and Ameri 
can collections abroad, yet each, 
mentally, was an isolated event arranged 
at a sometimes enormous expense of effort 
and worry not to mention money. There is 
no international exchange program in 
practice at the moment based on the no 
tion of exhibitions specifically designed 
for import and export on regularly plan 
ned schedules—exhibitions put together 
with physical manageability and financial 
economy in mind as well as artistic quality 
Sooner or later our museums and art or 
ganizations will arrive at the place where 
they may feel the need for such a program 
and I should like to mention some related 
impressions gathered while serving as cur 
ator for the College Art Association's 
“University Collections” exhibition 

Confined to European university centers 
“University Collections’ "’ tour began in 
the summer of 1956 and ended approxi 
mately a year later. As an exhibition, it was 
unique in nearly every respect. It was not 
so much an exhibition of art objects as 
it was a brief glimpse into the character 
of America’s university and college art col- 
lections 


funda 


Its avowed aim was to illustrate 


The Role 


f Small Exc hange F xhibitions 


Edward Kallop 


the instructional nature of these collections 

a specialized aim that quite naturally 
had its primary appeal among the students 
and faculty who saw the exhibition. Al- 
though European university museum col- 
lections are often outstanding by any stand. 
ards, few of them are used in the same 
capacity as their American opposites, and 
it is this difference in function that makes 
the latter unique. 

Visitors to the exhibition were 
sed with the 


impres- 
university 
and college collections, and with the equal 


diversity of our 


emphas s attached to major paintings and 
less major drawings as objects of study 
They were also impressed, I believe, with 
the evident fact that Americans’ interests 


works by 


of the cur 


are not restricted to ‘famous 


great artists, assuaging some 


rent foreign criticism of Americans’ ac 
quisitiveness in respect to works of art 
Exhibition bookings, customs questions, 
publicity and transportation arrangements 
were conducted through the United States 
Information Agency and its Service posts 
in the countries visited, and the American 
Arts was the 
College Art 
Packing for the exhibition 


1 by the Intermuseum Conservation. 


Federation of « rculating 


agent for the Association 
custom de 
signe 
Association, was so expert that all museum 
le who saw the exhibition in process 


peop 
of packing or unpacking 


from directors 
to janitors were amazed at the careful pro- 
visions for each object $ security and par 
efficient One 


ticularly at its simplicity 


French museum concierge even summoned 


his wife to see with what precision the 
exhibition was packed 
These may be small successes when 


compared with those of such grander proj- 
ects as the exhibition of the Lehman Col- 


lection at the Orangerie in Paris, or the 


showing some years ago of the Vienna 
Kunsthistorisches Museum collections in 
America. Yet when “University Collec- 
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tions” is considered in terms of an intimate 
European university atmosphere, a largely 
and a 


purpose that is modest both in idea and 


special visiting public declared 


realization, such comparisons are brought 
into clearer focus and the scales somewhat 
better balanced 

Determining any exhibition's success is 
at best a nebulous affair, and judging all 
exhibitions by the 
easily acquired habit 


Same criteria is an 


criteria, moreover 


that are based almost exclusively on nun 


bers of visitors and a few press notices 
While what may be judged a success in 
London, Paris or New York may not be 


at all suitable for a smaller, regional lo 


Had “Un 


traveled a more 


cality, the reverse is also true 


versity Collections orth« 


dox exhibition circuit its uniqueness 


would have been lost and its effect value 


less amid the welter of bigger exhibitions 


going on at the same time 
Europe's regional museums and galler 
ies often have neither the staff nor phys 


cal facilities to handle large exhibitions 


yet there are people to be reached in thes« 


areas who are eager to have and very 


pleased to get out-of-the-ordinary art ex 


hibitions. For America’s traveling exhibi 


tion bureaus these regional areas are pretty 


much off the beaten path, and approaching 


them would be a relatively fresh experi 


ence for both lenders and borrowers 


Private, non-government sponsors of art 


exhibitions usually limit their activities to 


+1 


London, Paris, et. a because they know 


what will, and what 
Actually 
knowledge of the 


comparatively well 


will not, be they hav 
little 


tial’ in the less 


popular 
exhibition ‘poten 


familiar areas, and to 


justify specially arranged exhibitions in 
terms of time, effort and fhnance they 
must almost axiomatically plan them as 


major events, large-scale and significant in 


scope. The consequence is that the ordi 


nary Europe an or American museum and 
I United States Information Agency f 

quently has a twork of posts in ree il areas 

t f mn countries, enabling it to ca t 1 

tivities be rd th nost Major citi 
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gallery visitor rarely sees in his own coun 
try exchange exhibitions outside the larg- 
does he see smaller 
exhibitions reflecting the lesser known but 
rich variety to be found among the other's 


est cities and nowhere 


art collections 


Europeans are certainly interested in 
viewing the many aspects of art in Amer 
ica (witness the enormous popularity of 
the Lehman Collection in Paris) and es- 
In actual 
little of 
American eighteenth or nineteenth century 
art beyond Whistler, Mary Cas 
satt and perhaps Homer, and of 
American work Europeans 
only our abstract-expressionists 


pecially in seeing American art 


fact, however, they know very 
Sargent, 
contem 
porary most 
know 
They have next to no knowledge of Amer 
On the other hand, Ameri 


ans in general are still unaware of parti 


ican folk art 


cular that are 


to European museum habi 


arts and art movements 


tamiliar fare 
tués. Museums all over Europe house vast 


collections, often stored away in attics 


that few international exhibition organi- 


zers know of or regard worth while per 


haps as exhibition material; art that may 


lie just outside the accepted mainstream 


of historical development, is grouped 


among the minor or decorative arts (gen 


erally considered to specialized or too 


negligible), or is classed as too fragile to 


outlast the ordeal of makeshift packing 
arts need not be 


insignificant and would in fact provide the 


and handling. Yet these 


ideal makings for the smaller, casily man 


doubtless 
import-export 


aged exhibitions that would 


serve best for any regular 
program 


Were 


planners 


program established, 
little difficulty in 
obtaining objects from among the best of 
their kind 


most prized of the world’s art would be 


some suc h 
should have 
with fewer squabbles since the 
less a help than a hindrance. Operational 
W hile 


the United States Information Agency is 


questions are the larger problem 
already active in circulating art exhibitions 
abroad, the Agency restricts its function to 
United 
the Agency's activities are 


exporting ‘information’ from the 


States. In reality 





prolific and very broad, among which art 
exhibitions are but a small part. 

The best solution to operational prob- 
lems probably lies in a carefully planned 
system that as a beginning basis might 
draw on the techniques used by museums 
and organizations that regularly circulate 
traveling exhibitions within the United 
States.* Ideally, a more or less permanent 
group composed of representatives from 
these museums and organizations (forget- 
ting their professional rivalries) and from 
similar European counterparts, such as the 
British Arts Council and the Association 
Francaise d'Action Artistique, could estab 
lish and manage with adequate staff and 
financial assurance a program that would 
benefit from diversity of experience and 
outlook. Exhibitions could be exchanged 
that by viitue of their planned and sys 
temitized regularity would prove far less 
expensive and troublesome than they are 
at present. Pooled representational tech 
niques as such are not necessarily a guaran 
tee of 


success, but on the international 


2 Those that immediately come to mind ar 
the American Federation of Arts, the Interna 
tional Exhibition Program of the Museum 
Modern Art, the Traveling Exhibit Depart 
ment of the Smithsonian Institution, and the \ 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts which has an act 
ind well organized rculating program wit? 
Virginia 


level they are likely to be in the long run 
the most workable. 

The original idea for “University Collec. 
tions,” its actual formation into an exhi- 
bition, and nearly all details of its tour 
within Europe were each unavoidably the 
product of separate hands. The exhibition's 
loosely organized management compounded 
the work of each group 
always certain what ‘Paul’ was doing nor 
when and if it would be done. Yet even 
with the handicap of so decentralized a re. 


Peter’ was not 


gime, the exhibition's affairs were managed 
with relative ease,” and never were there 
crises that approached the catastrophic, 
If ‘University Collections’ "’ success is a 
true gauge of the merits of small exhibi- 
tions shown in chiefly regional areas, they 
worth the time and labor ex. 
their behalf. Admittedly, the 
difficulties of initial organization and sim- 


are well 


pended in 


ple mechanics of any regular international 
exchange program hold their own terrors 
first barriers once trans- 
a whole new range of exhibition 
sources would be available 
rewarded 


But were the 
cended 
and new ViSi- 
tors amply 


Muc vf the credit for the exhibition's 

tunct ing ind we me reception 

id belongs to the United States Informatior 

‘ vice personnel who gave many invaluable and 
pu y unacknowledged hours of assistance 


THE IGAS PRINT RENTAL PROGRAM 


} 


The Objectives of the Print 


Rental Service 


Appreciation of the contemporary graph- 
ic arts in the United States ought to be 
stimulated 
for the 


There is not sufficient demand 
work of the 
there are not enough print collectors in the 
United States. Approximately 3500 Ameri 
can artists produce, at present 
200,000 prints each year. It is 
that the maximum number of prints sold 
yearly is 20,000 


American artists 


about 


estimated 


It is a matter of fact that 


European artists are in a much better situa- 
Europeans know and buy 
their compatriots. Reasons for this differ- 
are to be found in the different meth- 


ods of education in the United States and 


tion prints of 


ence 
I urope 


Book of 
con- 


As Carl Zigrosser says in his 


Fine Prints”; “There is need tor a 
certed program of education to make fine 
prints better known and to raise the public 
interest in them to the level of apprecia- 
tion now enjoyed by music and literature 


Above all, to spread the idea that a fine 
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print is an original work of art and as such 
has vitality of its own, a continuing source 
that far 
the superficial appeal of photomechanical 


of aesthetic satisfaction outlives 
reproductions , 

The practical experience of six years in 
IGAS (Internationa! 


Graphic Arts Society) prints in the United 


the distribution of 


States has proved that demand cannot be 


created at once; it is a matter of educa 


tion and understanding; appreciation then 


comes automatically and increased demand 
follows 
Paul J. Sachs, Professor Emeritus of 


has had a lifetime of 
He sug 


conduct a pro 


Harvard University 
experience with such problems 
IGAS 


gram in universities and colleges all over 


gested that should 


the country, to increase the understanding 


of graphic art. Similar advice was given 
by Edwin Ziegfeld, President of the Inter 
national Society for Education through 
Arts, and Head of the Department of Fine 


Arts 


sity and by other authorities in the field of 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
art education 
Their suggestions are based on the fol 


lowing considerations: American students 


are lucky 


of the arts in 


if they acquire some appre 


primary school and high 


still 


college, it is genet 


mation 


school, while their young minds are 


pen to receive it. In 
ally only the art majors whose appreciation 
extends to contemporary art. If possible 


all students should be exposed to con 


college days—it is 
graduated 
tor turther self 


education; there will be little opportunity 


temporary art in their 
After 


tew if any will take 


the last chance they are 


time 


to put them in touch with the artists who 
are expressing our Own time 
Lack or 


of the fine 


and 
United States is a 


knowledge understanding 


arts in the 
consequence of our past and present system 


of education. The print rental project is 


designed as a small measure to in 


this situation. It also aims to be an aid to 


a more satisfactory and intense curt lum 
within the 


tional institutions 


art departments of the educa 


America’s future development depends 


upon the millions of young Americans in 
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universities and colleges today. They will 
mold the culture of tomorrow, as they take 
their positions in the social, intellectual 
life, and as the members of 
this young generation build their homes, 


they will be the new patrons of art. With 


and economic 


the change in the social structure of today’s 
young college-bred Americans re- 
Fricks and Mellons of a former 


society 
place the 
generauon 

For them, the International Graphic Arts 
Society has inaugurated, with a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, a print rental 
It is hoped that by living with 
day-to-day 
American students will learn to respond to 


service 


contemporary prints trom 


them and to understand them, and will 
discover, in art, a source of everlasting 
pleasure 

The Pilot Project 1956/1958 

During the scholastic year 1956-57, a 
pilot project of Print Rental Service was 


Started in the six following universities 
and colleges 
a. Wellesley College 
b. Syracuse University 
Minnesota 
Lawrence 


c. University of 
d. Sarah 


e. Indiana 


College 
University 


ft. Brown University 


The details of this program are ex 
plained below. The results have been ex- 


tremely encouraging. However, because of 
of the 


cation of the 


the size test and the nature and lo- 


institutions, the conclusions 


which have been drawn are limited 


Test 


The Extension of the 


It has been felt that an intensification, as 
well as extension of the research is needed 
to establish the value of Print Rental Serv 
ces in schools throughout the country. 

We do not whether students at 
other schools will react with the same en 


know 


thusiasm as those in the 6 colleges tested 
We cannot tell how successful the project 


would be in an institution which has, at 


present, no art program 


It may very well be that significant 





differences in student attitudes and re 
actions will develop among the various sec 
tions of the country in which the tests will 
be carried out. 

As the project continues and expands 
during the course of the next two years, 
IGAS plans to use its best efforts to pro 
mote students’ interest in prints. Just as 
IGAS has found that its members soon 
begin to buy paintings and sculpture, so it 
is hoped and expected that the student who 
rents a print today is a potential collector 
of prints tomorrow, and of paintings 
thereafter. 

While it has been argued that the print 
rental service should not be available to 
any faculty member, after giving the matter 
further consideration, it is felt that valu 
able and stimulating controversy could re- 
sult from making the rental service avail 
able to faculty and students alike. If fa 
ulty members rent prints, it will stimulate 
interest on the part of students, and if 
faculty members rent more than their 
share, the resultant interest and discussion 
will be a healthy demonstration of the in 
portance of the project and the value to 
students and faculty of the opportunity to 
rent and buy graphic works 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s grant has 
enabled IGAS to extend the experimenta 
tion of the Print Rental Service to 25 more 
schools. An advisory Board and Selection 
Committee, listed below, has been ap 
pointed to select the 25 institutions for 
inclusion in this project. In making their 
selections, the Board and Committee have 
given due regard to the nature, size and 
the geographical location of the various 
colleges. They have also included a few 
schools which have no art program as yet 
Members of the Board and Committee are 

Professor Jack Arends, 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

President of Eastern Art Education As 

sociation 

Joshua Binion Cahn, 

Member of the Board of Directors and 

Legal Advisor to IGAS and Artists 

Equity Assn. 
Professor Lane Faison, Jr., 
Williams College 


Theodore J. H. Gusten, 
Vice President and Executive Directoy 


Professor Reid Hastie, 

University of Minnesota, 

President of the National Art Education 
Association 


Professor Henry R. Hope, 
Indiana University 


Professor Edwin Ziegfeld, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

President of the International Society for 
Education through Art 


Upon the completion of the program of 
research and experimentation, IGAS will 
embody its findings in a report to be circu- 
lated to 1800 institutions of higher learn 
ing in the United States, setting forth the 
results and making concrete proposals for 
the establishment of print rental services 
in institutions throughout the country. 
IGAS plans to make available to each in 
terested institution, advice and guidance in 
setting up and carrying out its own print 
rental service 


Term } Regulations 


1. 50 glassed and framed contemporary 
prints ready to be hung will be given to 
each of the larger universities and colleges 
selected and 25 to the smaller institutions 
The lending service is to be open to all 
students and faculty members 

2. Each school will be committed to 
collect for each school year, a small rentai 
fee for each print, the amount of the fee 
to be fixed by the school itself 

The resulting funds become the prop- 
erty of and are administered by the school 
but a minimum of $150.00 a year must be 
spent for purchases of contemporary prints, 
the choice of which is left to the discretion 
of the school 

he institutions receiving 25 prints shall 
purchase at least $75.00 worth of prints 
each year 

Purchased prints may be, but need not 
be IGAS prints. They may be bought 
from any source chosen by the school and 
should be added to the initial print rental 
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collection or be used as teaching aids and 
hecome part of the permanent print colle 
of the institution 
initial print 


tion 

3. The offered 
consists of 50 (or 25, as the case may be) 
different original 


signed) by contemporary American, Euro 


collection 


prints (numbered and 


They are selec 


the 


pean and Japanese artists 
ted by the IGAS 
which are 
Ade lyn D 
Museum 


Jury of members of 


Breeskin, Director, Baltimore 


Una | Johnson, Curator of Prints 
Brooklyn Museum 

Karl Kup, Curator of Prints, 
York Public 

William § 


The New 

Library 

Prints 
York 
Met 


Liebman, Curator of 
Museum of Modern Art, New 

A. Hyatt Mayor, Curator of Prints 
ropolitan Museum of New York 

Eliabeth Mongan, Curator of Prints, Na 


tional Gallery, Washington, D.C 
Ben Shahn, Artist, Hightstown, N.] 
Peter A. Wick, Asst. Curator of Prints 


Museum of Arts, 
Carl Zigrosser, Curator of 
delphia Museum of. Art 
1A 


Boston 
Prints, Phi 


Fine 


description of each print and a 
short biography of the artist will be at 
tached to the back of each frame 

5. Each collection will cover a wide 


range of prints from realistic and trad 


tional to abstract and expressionistic forms 


a fair representation of all styles current 
n the United States and abroad 
6. The collections will arrive at the in 


Railway 


in time for an exhibition 


stitutions by Express, freight 
charges prepaid 


of all of the prints to be arranged at the 


institution at the beginning of the scho 
lastic year 1958-59 

7. It is suggested that each institution 
issue a news release to the campus and 
local newspapers, announcing the launch 
ing of the print rental service. This news 
release should be accompanied by an in 


vitation to the first exhibition of all prints 
A sample of such a news release will be 
furnished 

8. Each institution is urged to distribute 
to the students and members of the faculty 
ot the 


first exhibition and at the start of 
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the print rental service, booklets which 
explain the purpose of the service. A sufh- 
cient quantity of these booklets will be 


given to the institutions free of charge. 
9. Each institution commits itself to re- 
port to IGAS at the end of each scholastic 


year, the results and effects of the print 
j 


rental service. This report should provide 


information as to how many prints were 
taken for rental during the year, and how 
many new prints (and which ones) have 
been purchased and added to the initial 
collection. The institutions are also urged 
to suggest any alteration of the concept 
of the concept or mechanics of this serv- 
ice which may be helpful in achieving its 
objectives. A will be 
mitted to each institution by IGAS 

10. IGAS commits itself to advise and 
the faculty 
the 


range appropriate ways for launching and 


questionnaire sub 


to assist members who are in 


charge of print rental service to ar- 


handling the project with due regard to 
the circumstances in each individual 
S hool 

Upon the request of an institution, a 


staff member Sf IGAS who has experience 
in this field, will be assigned to visit the 


| 


school to provide such advice and assist 
ance 

11. In the event that faculty members 
or students apply for permission to buy 
from the print rental service, prints and 


frames which they had rented, the institu 


tions are advised that there is no objec 
tion to selling these prints to them, pro 
that the itself 
immediately to the 


print rental service to replace those which 


vided institution commits 


buy other prints for 
been sold 

12. In_ the 
wishes to discontinue the print rental serv 


ice, upon notification to IGAS, it will pro- 


have 


event that an _ institution 


vide instructions for the shipment of the 


collection to another institution 


Prints bought by a discontinuing insti 


tution as an addition to its initial colle 


tion, will of course remain in the school 
which bought them 
THEODORE J]. H. GUSTEN 
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ART IN THE MASS CIRCULATION 


During the past several decades a nun 
ber of mass-circulation magazines—parti 
cularly the Luce publications Life and 
Time and to a lesser extent Look, News 
week, Collier's, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Post, American, Holi 
day, Esquire, and Coronet—have brought 
impressive quantities of art to the atten 
tion of the general reader, and of the 
general non-reader, too. In doing so they 
have, of course, adopted conventional 
methods in use long before mass-circula 
tion magazines took upon themselves the 
job of art reporter and critic; for example 
they have made considerable use of the 
ordinary-view photograph “of the object 
the photograph of the artist, the verbal 
description of the object or of the artist 
and his methods, and the interview with 
the artist to get his explanation of his in 
tentions and methods. 

These mass-circulation journals, how 
ever, have developed a great variety of new 
methods and combinations of old methods 
in the visual presentation of art to the 
American public. There are several proba 
ble explanations of this exploration and 
proliferation of means: 1) The use of 
photography makes possible many new 
ways of describing and commenting on a 
visual object—ways not open to journals 
that, through necessity or choice, rely pri 
marily on language; 2) the journals, ad 
dressing themselves to a mass audience 
apparently assume that this audience needs 
to have both clarification and entertainment 
to a degree not demanded by a more spe 
cialized, more broadly informed, 
interested audience; hence, they constantly 
experiment with new ways of making their 
art content both clearer and more amus 


already 


MAGAZINES 


Methods of Illustration 


James Steel Smith 


ing: 3) the weekly or monthly publica- 
tion of these journals causes a specially 
high premium to be put on variety— 
variety of method as well as of material: 
and 4) Life Magazine, undeniably the 
leader in popular-magazine art education, 
has taken this role seriously and has 
sought to explore all possible means of 
treating the arts in its pages 

The following check list, based on an 
intensive examination of the hles of Life 
from November 1936 to the present and 
on a less detailed inspection of other mass- 
circulation periodicals occasionally deal- 
ing with art subjects, is intended to make 
clear the variety and nature of the methods 
of informing and criticising at present used 
in the mass media and also to serve as 
a handy reference-source of methods for 
workers in this field. I have confined the 
study to those methods involving—but 
not limited to—the use of graphic means 
(photographs, drawings, etc.); the major- 
ity of the listings, however, can be easily 
ind usefully translated into their verbal 
equivalents. Also, although the listings 
descriptions of methods, some of these 


methods can also be considered as paur- 
poses or ends. For example, reproduction 
of paintings from a current show might be 
used simply to reveal the paintings on ex- 
hibit, but the same reproduction could also 
be used to make a point about trends in 
contemporary art 


i, Con ith 


a member of the English faculty 
1t Los Angeles State College, is the author of 
» textbook on writing, of several articles, as 
we 1s poetry. He is also a painter and has 
exhibited frequently on the West Coast 
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that many of 
n the 


noted 
included 


It will be the ap 


list 


proaches following 


suggest the critic’s as well as the reporter 
This functioning as critic has become 
part of the 


mass-circulation 


role 
an integral 
number of 
most fully and dramatically the Luce pub 


behavior of a 


magazines 
lications Life and Time 


Observing the finished work of art 


A conventional view of the object as 


tf miaht 
be seen by an alert observer 


This method gives the editors tl 
opportunity for 


1¢ least 
criti 


al analysis: however 


the latter may be provided in the for 


of accompanying text. The use of this m« 
thod can be found almost every issue of 
Life and Time, and in the much less fre 


quent presentation of art in Look, Cor 
net, Ladies’ Hom Je urnal, 
the method most generally adopted to 
rks of art 


ek this is 
sent W Typical of the meth 

are a two-page section of photographs of 
Bernard Buffet’s paintings in Life, Marcl 
21, (June 18 
1956) of photographs of three paintings 
in the the Venice 
Biennale. In sections 


1955, and a Time group 
section of 
each of 


objects were photographed 


American 


these the 
| 


separately and 


in a direct, straightforward manner; the 
photographs were accompanied by a brief 
commentary 
?. View t both th whole object Jitse r 
Here the work of art is shown both as a 
whole and in pieces; the pieces are gen 
erally “blown up” and may precede or fol 
low the photograph of the whole Typical 
applications of this method are the fol 
owing: a large Life ction (December 


— 


27, 1954) devoted to Brueghel’s paintings 
of the Nativity 
then as parts; a 


shown first as wholes and 
/ ; 


wholes 


group of paintings 
De 


tives 


and in 
Kooning and several other 
(November 21 

l-page detail of a Seurat painting in Life 
July 23, 1951 


presented as parts, of 


non obj 
1955). 


painters and a 


In the two latter examples 


the method is used to point out brush 
technique 
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3. The work of drawn 


art photographed or 


from unusual points of view 


The object is considered from unconven- 
tional points of view; that is, in ways un- 


common or impossible the 
the 


him on the wall or at sculpture sitting 


for viewer 


looking at painting hanging before 
before him in a public square or in a mu 
The be- 
above, or an unusual 
side-angle. For example, in three pages of 
Life, June 27, 1949, Rodin’s ‘The Kiss” is 
presented in a number of dramatic photo- 


seum room shots may be from 


neath, from from 


~~ 


graphs taken from various positions, none 


of them likely to be assumed by the or 
dinary gallery-goer 

The Maker and the Making 

4. Photography or graphic illustration suggest 


1g the process of creating the object 


The artist is shown creating the work of 
art. The the 
conceiving and planning stages (e.g., pho- 


emphasis may be on early 
tographs 


the 


of Reginald Marsh moving about 
Bowery and sketches of 
characters, Life, July 26, 1954) 
or, as is more often the case, on the actual 
the carving the rock 
Antone Frasconi making a Life 
18, 
1954; Zorach working on a piece of sculp 


collecting 
Bowery 
painting of canvas 


etc. (e¢.2 


commissioned woodcut, Life, October 


ture and telling about it as he works, Life, 
May 31, 1948; Calder making a mobile, 
Life, August 25, 1952, and Picasso mak 
ng flashlight-patterns in the air, Life 


January 30, 1950). This presentation of 
process varies from an almost wordless 
reliance on photographs (“Life Follows 
an Artist [Louis Bosa} Home to Italy, 
Life, March 19, 1951, and “Artist [An 
drew Wyeth] Paints a Ghostly House, 
Life, July 27, 1953) to much dependence 
on accompanying verbal explanation, as in 
parts of the long illustrated articles on 
Cézanne, Utrillo, Valadon, and others 
which have appeared frequently in Life 


during the past decade. This method, in 


all its variations, is really a kind of peep 


ing over the artists’s shoulder as he goes 


about his work 





pee 


5. Presentation of the maker of the object 


The magazine focuses on the artist rather 
than on his creating or on the finished 
work, although often facts about the artist 
are used to explain the making and the 
result. The artist's appearance and the 
events of his life are described by photo 
graphs or drawings, usually in combina 
tion with varying amounts of text; typical 
of this technique are the Life sections on 
Bonnard (July 19, 1948), Cézanne ( Febru 
ary 25, 1952), Rouault (February 2, 
1953), and E. Vuillard (November 1 
1954). The magazine may limit its con 
cern to a particular event or aspect of the 
artist’s life (e.g., piece of Dufy’s visit t 
the United States to be treated for artht 
tis, Life, January 22, 1951; “The Things 
They Do for Art,’ Life, January 25, 1954 
a series of pictures of professional artists 
who earn their livings mainly outside of 
their art). 


6. Suggestion of the purpose, structure 
mood of a work of art by means of new 
photographic composition 


With his camera the photographer 
makes compositions to suggest what an 
artist had tried to do in another mediun 
thus, the photographer moves away fron 
the work itself and tries to capture the 
same purposes and attitudes of the artist 
but in the photographic medium. This is 
more commonly done for music and litera 
ture than for the visual arts; jazz styles, 


for instance, are frequently suggested by 
selective color photography or by blurred 
Or superimposed images (e.g., “New Life 
for U.S. Jazz,” Life, January 17, 1955) 
and Life occasionally does a whole photo 
graphic “essay” on a writer in which it 
uses sharp or soft focus to represent his 
dominant mood (e.g., a photographi 
“essay” on Ralph Ellison's novel, Invissbi 
Man, August 25, 1952). The visual arts 
however, are once in a while treated in a 
similar way (¢€.g., a comparison of Du 
champ’s “Nude Descending Staircase” with 
large photograph of Duchamp descending 


staircase, Life, April 28, 1952). More 


commonly, the magazine shows the object 


itself within a pattern whose shapes, 
colors, lines, textures, etc., create a con 
text suggestive of its major characteristics 
For example, Life (October 26, 1953) in 
a section called “Gods, Myths and Mor- 
tals’ set photographs of the Parthenon 
carvings against large areas of grey, and 
in its September 8, 1952, issue it placed 
Eliot Elisofon’s photographs of African 
tribal art against alternating white and 
black areas 


7. Reproduction of the work of art ing manner 
Jicating the special shape or size of the 
| 


This method is most likely to be used 
when the shape or size of the work of art 
Ss uncommon today and in our culture 
Life, in its December 31, 1951, issue 
reproduced a 33-foot Chinese scroll in a 
long, fold-out form, and in its January 21 
1952, issue reproduced Max Ernst’s minia 
tures in their actual size; Tsme December 
7, 1954) reproduced four Renaissance 
paintings full-size under the heading 
Much in Little 


8. Presentation of the work of art with empha 


the physical materials from which it 


The magazine, by photograph selection 
points out the nature of the artist's physical 
materials. This method is often employed 


when the artist s material iS in some way 


uncommon—wax, sand and ashes in paint 
ing, junk iron or string for sculpture 
(e.2 Toll-shed = Art Grandson of 


William: James makes sculpture out of 
junk,’ Life, May 21, 1951; “New Means 
for Moderns,” Life, November 22, 1954 

new materials by painters and sculptors; 


ind “Scavenger’s Sculpture,” Life, Novem- 
ber 14, 1955) 
9. Presentation of the artist's work with works 


other media by him 


This method can suggest both an 
author's versatility and the central tenden- 
ies of his art, as in a Life grouping ot 
Chagall’s paintings and his ceramics 
(October 6, 1952) 
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Larger contexts of the work—the work of 


art as symptom 


10. Presentation of the work of art as represer 
tative of the work f an art movement 
nformal group of a formal art sche 
or academy 
The work and its maker may be shown 

along with photographs of other work and 

artists representative of a trend or idea 
linked group. Typical of this method are 


Mystic Painters of the Northwest,” L 
September 28, 1953, in which Tobey 
Graves, Callahan, and Anderson are pre 
sented as individuals working with some 
ethods and goals in common, and “Cult 
of the Kitchen Sink,” L7 April 23. 1956 
setting forth a number of British artists 


ind painters as all more or less concerned 


sordid surroundings and 
An ol 


object may 
in combination with examples 
other 


with unsavory 


circumstances also be 
repri auce 
of the work of 
irt 
section, March 28 
Academy of 


150 years) 


teachers or students 


(¢.2 al 


Pennsylvania 


ademy 
1955 


Arts 


in school or ac 
on 
Fine irtists over the past 


he magazine brings together the results 
novements that it is suggesting ar¢ 
For ex 
1952) 


ed n 


ple, a Lif 


some significant way 
piece (Se ptember 1‘ 
ins in Italy 


rk of 


can artist-visitors to Italy along with 


ontains a sampling 
the we 
Amer 
a selection of paintings by recent American 
n-Italy Life 
100 Years of Taste 
29, 1949), the 


early nineteenth-century 


artists in another section 


(August 
American 


American 
of 


al NZS le 


work early 


realists is placed the work of 


later An 


eri 


biect s 


{ 
alongside 


the 


reproduced 


works from another period by same 


artist, sometimes with verbal pointing out 


of differences and similarities. An example 


ot this method is “Ben Shahn. Painter of 


425 


Smith Art in the Mass Cir stion Mo 


Turns to Reflection,” Life, October 
4 1954, in which Shahn's earlier “protest 
paintings by a number of 
recent paintings that the magazine's editors 
ot 


Protest 


are following 


consider evidence reflection 


External subject matter 


13. Presentation of the work of ort as a record 

or representation of its subject 

The emphasis is on the “subject 
narrowly defined—the event, object, or 
place presumed to have first moved the 
artist to do the work. The painting or 
carving is shown mainly for what it tells 
us about the subject Occasionally it 
may be implied that differentness in a 
group of reactions to a subject, or the 


specialness of an artist's impressions, tells 
too, but most often 
art representa 
bio 
record Most 
is Life s 
large series of commissioned paintings of 
World War I 


us something about art 
method 
tool 


this presents as a 


tional or device—a 


historical, 


graphical, or geographical 


learly illustrative of the method 


published throughout the 


war years; another example is Look Maga 
zine’s series, published in 1956, of por 
traits of elegant eighteenth-century women 


with their children 
method s 


the 


One of the most common 
of a 
Dong Kingman’s report, in the 
to the 
State Department on his trip to the Orient, 
Life, February 14, 1955, Doris 
painting-records of to 

Hollywood, et and 

Emett's fantasy-reactions 
America, Life, July 5, 


tion of this form is the 


applications is painting-record 


trip 


rit 
form of a watercolor-sketch scroll 


(¢.2 


Lee's 
Africa 
Roland 
to his visit to 
1954). A modifica 
wranging of works 


her trips 


for Lite 


+ 
) 


of art to suggest a trip—to give a sense of 
continuity and progression (e.g., a section 
of Mississippi River prints, Life, Septem- 


2, 1946) 


those 


ber Another is the selection of 
of an artist's works which relate to 


a certain situation or place, as in Life's 


reproduction of Dufy’s paintings of his 
American trip (January 22, 1951) 

In recent years such miass-circulation 
journals as Life, Saturday Evening Post 
and Look have commissioned artists to give 
their plastic impressions—and sometimes 
nes 











their verbal ones, too—of a particular 
activity, such as baseball (e.g., “Steinberg 
at the Bat,’’ Life, July 11, 1955) 


Cultural history 


15. The presentation of a work of art as part 
of the interpretation of an age, culture, or 
philosophy 


The magazine reproduces one or more 
objects—usually a large number—to sug- 
gest a way of life and thought. The objects 
may be selected and arranged to point out 
a cultural development or change, an over- 
all cultural pattern, or certain themes or 
attitudes within a culture. The objects are 
sometimes from only the fine arts; fre- 
auently they are from both fine and applied 
arts. The photographs may be accompanied 
with rather full textual commentary to 
clarify the values or trends exemplified in 
the objects. Life’s several series The 
Rise of Western Man,” “Religions of the 
World,” “The Epic of Man,” “America’s 
Arts and Skills. The Traditions that Shaped 
U.S. Taste’—are, in terms of size and 
thoroughness, major examples of this 
method of exhibiting art 


History of the work of art after its 
completion 


16. Presentation of the work as part of a re 


or current exhibit 


Most issues of Life for the past two 
decades have included a section of this 
kind; Time, too, has frequently reproduced 
works from current shows. Undoubtedly 
the commonness of this kind of presenta 
tion is partly due to the fact that an 
exhibition, besides having fresh news 
interests, saves the journal the task of 
gathering and arranging the works. In 
using this method the magazine may seek 
to suggest something about the individual 
work or about the whole exhibit—its 
purposes, quality, effects, etc. 


17. Accompanying the work of art with objects 
which it—or other works of the same kind 


by the same artist—suggested 


In using this method a magazine may 
emphasize the work of art which suggested 


the design trend, or it may stress the re. 
sulting trend, or it may give about equal 
importance to each. Among the kinds of 
objects most commonly tied in this way to 
an influencing work of art are women’s 
clothes and hats, tapestries, wallpaper, and 
photography. The following examples are 
typical of this method: “Prints and Pants 
from Paintings,” Life, May 26, 1952 (the 
paintings being by Matisse, Picasso, Degas, 
Gauguin, Miro, Mondrian, and Toulouse. 
Lautrec), and a section in Life, November 
14, 1955, on new-fabrics clothing design 
and its sources in painting 


18. Presentation of the work in terms of its 


ssitudes 


Che reader becomes acquainted with the 
painting or carving mainly through the 
things that have happened to it since the 
artist created it; these may include steal- 
ings, war-hiding and war damage, pur- 
chases, restorations, tests of authenticity, 
etc. In this kind of treatment, the work 
itself and its maker are likely to be for- 
gotten or, at least, deemphasized. Examples 
of this method are a Life group of photo- 
graphs on the rediscovery of a forgotten 
Gauguin (December 13, 1954) and a large 
Life color-section, “Great Gifts of History 
(December 29, 1952) 


19. Presentation of the work as part of a per 

manent collection 

Here the emphasis is placed on the 
collection, of which the object of art is 
one unit. It is possible to suggest a ration- 
ale, purpose, or set of criteria for the 
collection by grouping together a number 
of objects from the collection; an accompa 
nying text—perhaps including comments 
by the collector or curator—may clinch the 
point. Life has published an ambitious 
series on famous private collections of art 
in American and another series on im- 
portant public collections (e.g., “The 
Philadelphia Museum,” September 3, 1951, 
in which the families of donors are photo- 
graphed with objects from the collections 
each family donated to the museum). A 
variation of this procedure is the showing 
of recent additions to a collection to sug- 
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gest the collection’s main emphasis (e.g., 
“What Do U.S Buy?,” Life, 
July 31, 1950, and a section on the Walter 
P. Chrysler Look, March 6, 
1956) 


Museums 


collection, 


20. Presentation of a work of art with emphasis 


on the collector 


The object is photographed with its 


collector, or photographs of the object are 


accompanied by photographs of the col 
lector, events in his life, etc.; in either 
case, the collector's taste and his choice 


of work are pointed up. Examples of this 
Fabulous Colle 
(color photographs of the collections 
of a half-dozen private art patrons), L7/ 

October 27, 1952, and ‘The Art Acquired 
by Yalemen,” Life, May 28, 1956. A¢ 

companying verbal comment may indicate 
the 
wry 


method are ‘Chicago's 


tors 


approval or disapproval of collector's 
the somewhat 


Farouk’s art 


choice as in 


of ex-King 


treatment 
collections in 


Life. November 24, 1952 
21. Presentation of the work of art as the pref 
erence of a certain person or of a certain 


group of persons 


The 


f individuals 


work is reproduced as the fav 


certain classihca 


rite 
within a 
(famous directors 


tion people 


ek ) or of 


museum 


artists groups (a show jury 


visitors to an exhibit, a sampling of the 
general public the magazine's sub 
scribers, etc.). Illustrative of this method 
are the Life and Time annual reproduction 
otf winners in the Carnegie, Corcoran 
Metropolitan and other shows, the Lif 
series called “Museum Director's Choice 


and Time's series of ‘Public Favorites 

the 
presentation of the work of art as viewed 
the 


rejected or accept 1 it 


A special form of this method is 


through eyes of a show judge who 


The reader follows 
the judge as he looks at and judges works 
submitted to the show 

the 


peering over the judge's 


The escorting may 


be done largely by camera (perhaps 


shoulder and in 
him); it may also 
partly rely on his verbal account of his 


the 


cluding a sideview of 


criteria, problems, and decisions (e.g 


427 Smith: Art in the Mass Circulat Ma 


Wryeth’'s 
judging of a Corcoran Gallery show, Life, 
February 28, 1955) 


handling of Andrew one-man 


22 Exhib ting the work 


current or past controversy 


of art as an issue ina 


The magaine may focus its attention on 
a particular work involved in a controversy, 
or it may give little emphasis to the ob- 
itself 


versy its 


ject and much more to the contro- 


history, personalities, implica 


tions etc. In either case the photographs of 
the object may be accompanied by repre- 
sentative statements from the parties to the 
controversy 

Life Magazine has been particularly fond 
of this approach to painting or sculpture 
Here are typical Life presentations 
of this kind: ‘Revolt in Boston,” February 
21, 1949 (on the Boston Institute's drop- 
ping the 


sOmeE 


from its full title 
and its holding of an exhibition designed 


term ‘modern 
to point out significant trends in twentieth 
century American art); “The Metropolitan 
Modern Art. Amid Brickbats and 
Bouquets the Museum Holds Its First U.S 


and 


Painting Competition,’ January 15, 1951; 
and “Big Row for Big Prize,”’ June 1, 1953 
(on the winning design for a memorial to 
the ‘Unknown Political Prisoner’ and the 
dispute which followed the award). The 
commonness of this method in Life would 
seem to lend support to the view that a 
mass-circulation agazine is constantly 
under pressure to concern itself with the 
more obv ously ne wsworthy aspectS Of a 


work of art, whether or not they 


real signihcance 


Rovault 





mite a 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


1957 was an active and exciting year for 
the Council. The executive offices were re 
organized and slightly enlarged, and on 
August 1 moved to New York City, where 
the Council was fortunate in finding ex 
cellent quarters in the building of the Car 


negie Endowment for International Peace 


at 345 East 46th Street. A branch office 
continues to be maintained in Washington 

As a result of substantial grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Ford Foun 
dation (See CAJ, Spring, 1957, p. 251) a 
number of new programs have been 
planned and implemented 


The Support of Fundamental 
Scholarly Research 


The grants from the Carnegie Corpora 
tion and the Ford Foundation, which be 
came effective on July 1, 1957, made it 
possible for the ACLS to inaugurate three 
programs in support of post-doctoral re 
search, including one for non-competitive 
Special Awards to be given in recognition 
of distinguished scholarship. The magn 
tude of the response, as well as the quality 
of the applications, provided overwheln 
ing evidence of the need for such assist 
ance. The foundation grants will make it 
possible to continue these programs for 


four more years on the same scal 


An Investigation of the Problems of 
Scholarly Publication 


No problem is more frequently called to 
the attention of the ACLS than the need 
of scholars for assistance in the publica 
tion of the results of their research. The 
Board of Directors has therefore appointed 
a committee, with members drawn from 
the field of trade publication, university 
presses, and scholarship, to make an in 
tensive study of the present situation with 
respect to this problem in the areas of 
scholarly books and journals. A full-time 


Excerpts from Annual Report 


staff associate has been appointed to gather 
the facts to be incorporated in a report 
which the committee plans to make in 
December 1958. It is hoped that this sur 
vey will provide a firm basis for future 
ACLS action. [The problems of Art Bul 
letin and CA] are under consideration in 
this committee—Ed } 


Participation in International Conferences 


In order to provide for more adequate 
representation of U.S. scholarship at inter 
national conferences a fund of $35,000 has 
been set up. In the seven months during 
which this program has been in effect the 
( ncil has been able to contribute to the 
raveling expenses of twenty-six scholars 
who have attended international confer 
ences. Scholars who receive these grants 
ire asked to submit brief reports to the 
ACLS, thus providing important informa 
tion on scholarly developments throughout 


the world 


Regional Associates 


During 1957 a network of ninety-one 
Regional Associates was established to fur 
nish the Council with reguiar reports on 
levelopments in the humanities in the 
United States. Although the project is still 
in an experimental stage, the results so tar 
have given a view of activities in the hu 
nanities throughout the nation which was 
never before available. Also, the executive 
thees find the Regional Associates a help 
ful source of information and comment on 
projects such as the study of the problems 
of scholarly publication. Since most of the 
Associates have correspondents on the cam- 
puses in their regions, the system also re- 
sults in a more widespread knowledge of 
and interest in the ACLS and its programs 


Support of Small Conferences 


1ew funds have also made it pos- 
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sible t 
of a variety 
During 1957 


proved for the 


provide modest grants in support 


conferences 


made or af 


of small scholarly 
grants were 
following 


A conference on instrumental 
Memorial 
on May 4 


conterence on the 


mus i 
Harvard 


Library 
1957 


the Ishan 
University 


} 


planning state ol 
. r 
the classics in the United States, held in 


National Commis 


Princeton Univer 


cooperation with the 
NESCO at 
sity on April 19-20 


sion for I 


195 


A conterence which will bring together 


nterested in development of 


the hi inities and leaders of southern 
ndaustry, to be held under the auspices 
f the Southern Humanities Conference 
in Atlanta, Georgia, in February 1958 
A nference on “Current Problems in 
Cultural Interpretation” to be held on 
the west ist na the i spices of t r 
P ( ist Cx tt on the H 
nities, intl t n ofr 19s 


eting of the CAA, Gregory Ivy, Bent 
Spruan George Rickey and Alden | 
Megrew, Chairman, extend an invitat 
t naividual artist-tea ers to present | 
bers, perhaps in nection with art ol 

t< Po ve r | i museums I 
they pret exainples slides of t 
wn work lhe idea w ld be to hav 
irtist-teachers present the kind of talk tl 
they would ve to a group of the " 
students of ylleagues, perhaps of the 
Pact of the art that they are HScussing 
pon the selves is we 98 1fS Sie@nificance 


new generat 


who have been trained along very diff 


lines 


with the early 
support of 
This 


conference will take place in the spring 


A conference concerned 


discovery, cultivation, and 


humanistic scholars and teachers 


of 1958 at Columbia University. 


Humanities in the Secondary Schools 


ACLS interest in the content and quality 


of secondary school education has been 


During 1957, however 


Directors set aside $25,000 


of long standing 
the Board of 
to be constituted Com 


\« hools 


used by a newly 


mittee on the Secondary These 


i ike 


learing house of inf« 


funds will it possible to establish a 


] ] 
rmation on develop 


ents in this area, to hold more frequent 


meetings of the Committee, and to prepare 


and disseminate 


reports to public school 


and boards of education 


1idmunistrators 
wement of the human 


} 


stand 


ned at the impr 


st ic ntent and irds in the curricu 


FREDERICK BURKHARD1 
President, ACLS 


fessional artists in every sense and at the 
same t € are the product of new academ 

traditions, and in iny imstances they 
ire capable of giving highly articulate and 


significant lectures 


We hope it next years meeting to have 





st-Teacher sessions involving six 
teen peopl ma variety of creative heids 
a half-hour talk. This 


be en subn t 


1 in writine to this con 
f Alden | 


Arts, University of 


ittee (in care 


Megrew, Department of Fine 
Boulder 
Octo 


com 


( olorado, 


rrado) not later than the first of 


ver, 1958. In addition to this, the 


! 


f the money is made availa 


AA) to arrange an exhibi 


; ' : 
tion of three examples of work done Dy 


i 1 
each speaker in a variety of fields, parti: 
larly painting, sculpture, prints, design 
ind ceramics 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


General 


A collection of volumes from the private 
library of Professor Oskar Hagen has been 
given to the University of Wusconsin 
through the generosity of Mrs. Hagen. The 
books have been placed in the Art History 
Reading Room. An Oskar Hagen Memorial 
Fund has been established to augment this 
memorial collection. The annual income 
from this fund (consisting of contributions 
given in his memory) will be used to pur 
chase unusual volumes each year 

On Harvard's Day, March 28th, to make 
clear its work in training museum directors 
and curators, the Fogg held a mock auction 
The returning alumni bid for certain ob 
jects in the collection. The group of ob 
jects available included originals, fakes and 
copies. After the auction was over, there 
was a panel discussion in which members 


of the staff and museum personnel trained 


College Collections 


The University of Kansas Museum of 
Art celebrated its thirtieth anniversary by 
exhibiting ‘Masterworks from University 
and College Art Collections This show 
included works lent by forty-two American 
colleges and universities. The catalog 
points out the continuing and increasing 
importance of these institutions as colle 
tors and indicates something of the scope 
and quality of their collections. Appropri 
ately enough, the mail since the last issue 
has brought in news of an unusual number 
of additions to college collections 

The late Professor David M. Robinson 
dean of classical archaeologists in America 
has left Harvard a large portion of his 
estate including some half of his fine colle 
tion of Classical antiquities, particularly 
strong in Greek vases and coins. Recently 
purchased by the Fogg is a portrait of an 
Italian condottiere, Ferrarese, 3rd quarter 
of the 15th century, half length but almost 
life-size. 

During the calendar year of 1957, the 
art museum at Princeton has acquired 
through purchase or gift an excellent s¢ 


at the Fogg gave the audience their opinion 
of the individual pieces and tried to make 
clear to them how training enables museum 
men safely to risk large sums of public 
noney at auctions. At the time this goes to 
press, no report on the results has been 
received 

Fine Art Photography (address: The Ace 
of Spades, Kingston By-Pass, Surbiton, Sur. 
rey, England) is offering color transparen. 
cies of paintings and drawings in some of 
the great public and private collections jn 
England including the collection of the 
late Samuel Courtauld and country house 
sets of Petworth House in SUSSEX, Upton 
House in Warwickshire (the Bearsted Col- 
lection) and Polesden Lacey in Surrey. All 
slides are originals mounted between glass 


Price $3.00 each 


tion of works, among which are: four 
paintings by Albert Ryder, Macheth and 
the Witches, The White Horse, Evening 
Rest, and The Poor Arti Lorenzo di 
Cre di s Madon na and C/ ild u ith Two 
Angels; two prints by Andrea Mantegna, 
, and Battle 
f the Sea Gods; and a Roman bronze stat 
uette of Aphrodite from the late second 
entury A.D 


Gift to the University of Wisconsin is 


Bacchanal with a Wine Pri 


an early work by the Italian surrealist Gi- 
orgio di Chirico, Metaphysical Interior 
with Biscuits 

The 1957 graduating class of the Uni 
versity of Southern California school of 
architecture, has presented to the school a 
piece of sculpture which it commissioned 
from Stephen Zakian, Los Angeles sculp- 
tor and teacher in the evening division 
The steel and stained glass abstraction has 
been installed in the patio of the archi- 
tecture building, recently redesigned by the 
students of the school. Ten pieces of Egyp- 
tian glass from the Saite period, the sixth 
entury B.C., have been given to USC's 
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University of New Hampshire's $2,500,000. Art, Dr 


fine arts department. Also included in the 


gift were an Egyptian alabaster ointment 


jar of the Saite period, and a 17th century 


Russian icon, a silver and enamel triptych 


Che 


ng with other items 


art works 
the Keeney 


isly given to the 


with wood panels twelve 
from 


Egyptian collection previ 


university, were displayed in the Fisher 
Gallery, April 28 to May 9 
Seven prints from the University of 111 


" third biennial invitational exhibition 
f “Recent American Prints’ have been 
purchased for the graphic art collection 
Selected were a woodcut by Leonard Bas 
kin lithograph by Ralston Crawfor 

olor woodcut by Worden Day; an in 
taglio by Mauricio Lasansky; a lithograp! 
by Nathan Oliveira; a color etching and 
engraving by Gabor Peterdi; and a print by 
Louis Schanket 

The Smith Ce museum of art has 
received the gift of a portrait of an Ene 
ish child, Henrietta Elizabeth Frederica 
Vane, by Gilbert Stuart. Museum Direct 


Robert Parks states that the painting is the 


most valuable single gift of a work of art 

come to the museum in the past quarter 
entury and the ajor American picture 
and the major eighteenth-century portrait 
now owned by the college 


Paintings and prints acquired by Rats 
Universit 1957 the Monet 
painting, Monsieur Gaudibert; John Hopp 
ners Portrait of M Luttrell; two Italian 


a painting by 


y in include 


tne 
a Marrias 


yrimit 


F ies 
Flen 


a follower of 


sh master, Memling:; and 


431 eg Art New 


m 


a and Music building 


i St. Catherine 
Amadeo 
Purchases 
ade by 
of Art ft 


or 


by Renaissance painter 
of Pistoia 


amounting to $2,300 were 


Kansas State ¢ 
the 


the Friends 
fifth biennial exhibition 
held 
Included were 
added to the 
of 
midwest 
Yellow Field 
Gail Butt of the art department, University 
of Nebraska: Rhaps an oil by 
Ward Lockwood, Kansas born visitine pro 
of painting at the University of 
Kansas; Imago by William Stipe of North 


olle Re 
m 
regional painting and 

March 2-17 


paintings which will be 


sculpture 


at the college 


lve 
work by 
Pur 


by 


' ' 
1lege llection composed 
rtists fron 


Kansas and the 
Red Sky 


( hases were 


j ; 
ay) ih 


Gray 


ressor 


westerns art department; Yesterday’ 
Image by Gerald W. Deibler of the K-State 
department of architecture; Flowers by 
Miriam Burke of the State University of 
lowa department of art. Jurors were Henry 
Hope, John Helm, Jr., and Ward Lock 
wood 
New Building 

Construction of a $2,500,000 art, drama 
and music building will begin at the 
University of New Hampshire this sun 

er. George Thomas is chairman of the 
department of the arts. The new build 


designe 


Bulfinch 
The 
! 


in the building is readily accessible 


ing is being d by Shepley 


Richardson and Abbott of Boston art 


gallery 


both to students working within the build 


ng and those moving between a new li 


brary and other parts of the campus 
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Personnel 


Dr. Lester D. Longman, professor of art 
and head of the department at the State 
University of Iowa, has been appointed to 
a similar position at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Dr. Longman 
replaces Dr. Gibson Danes who recently 
became Dean of Fine Arts at Yale. 

He has been Head of the Art Depart 
ment, State University of Iowa, for the 
past 22 years, during which time he built 
up one of the strongest graduate programs 
in the country. 

Before going to the University of Iowa 
he taught at Ohio State University, Colun 
bia University, and McMaster University 
in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Morris Kantor will be visiting professor 
of painting at the 1958 summer session of 
the University of Michigan. The depart 
ment of art will offer 6-week courses in 
drawing and painting, sculpture, ceramics 
printmaking, and art education. In add 
tion to Mr. Kantor, staff members will be 
Emil Weddige, Thomas McClure, Jack 
Garbutt, Irving Kaufman, and Robert 
Iglehart. 

At the University of Colorado this sun 
mer guest artist will be Mr. Ralston Craw 
ford. Professor Charles Seymour, Jr., of 
Yale, will teach courses in art history as 
guest and replacement for Professor Robert 
Hawkins, who will begin a year's leave th 
summer. 

News of the Princeton faculty is as fol 
lows: Robert H. Rosenblum will be on 
leave in Europe next fall on a Procter and 
Gamble Fellowship from Princeton to 
complete his research on Neo-Classicis: 
and early Romanticism. John M. Jacobus 
will go abroad this summer to commence 
a study of Italian Romanesque architecture 
John R. Martin is on leave this spring in 
Europe continuing his study of the Carraci 
and the Farnese Gallery. William C. Seitz 
has been in France this year on a Fulbright 
Grant completing his work on Monet, a 
hint of which has already been seen in his 
catalogue for the Monet exhibition in 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. Rensselaer W 
Lee is on leave this spring to continue his 





Lester D. Longman 


ly on the influence of Tasso on art, and 

ing his absence David R. Cofhn is 

rving as acting chairman of the depart 
ment. Erwin Panofsky of the Institute for 
Advanced Study will give a graduate course 

ring the spring term of 1959 on Icono 
graphical Problems 

Miss Florence Day has joined the staff 
of the FOGG tto initiate work in Near 
Eastern art, making a survey of holdings 
Sydney Freedberg has received a grant 
from the American Council of Learned 
Societies which will enable him to spend 
next year completing his book on High 
Renaissance paintings in Rome and Flor- 
ence. John Coolidge was granted a sab- 
Datical for spring semester, 1959 

Professor Lucretia Nelson, chairman ot 
the department of decorative art, Univer 

f California at Berkeley, is spending 

the major part of her 1958-59 sabbatical in 
Basel, studying the art of the Sepik River 
peoples of New Guinea at the Museum fur 
Vilkerkunde there. She has received a 
grant-in-aid from the University’s Institute 
for International Studies 

Adolph Gottlieb will be visiting pro- 


fessor of art at the University of California 
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Smith Albers hc 


ond 


Professors Pfisterer, 


at Yale 


at Los Angel 
during the summer session 

William Zorach, Art Students Leagu 
mstructor in culpt ire since 1929 
the Avery Architectura 


pture Che win 


teaching advanced painting 


has won 
Award of the 
League. It is for small scu 
was on view at last years an 
Whitney Museu 

uently by Marilys 


ning piece 
nual exhibition of the 


bought sul 


It was 
Monroe 


rles Parkhurst, director of 


al Art Museu Obertis nas 


Ss ] 
eq 


ippoink | to the advisory council 
Princeton's department of art an 

gy 

Henry A. Phist " ssor of a 

fa enginecring NI Serve k 

uf } tf the lepartment of arcl 

ntil January t this year; Boyd M 

S tn p ressor-¢ tus f ra i \ 
tired as dean of the sch n jan 

id Josef Albers, noted artist, who w 
retire as chairman of the department of 
sign on June 30, have been honore 
taithtul service to Y " fellow ft 
ty embers and nmi. [They were pr 
sented with sterling silver sculpture x 
ecuted by Robert M. Engman, instruct 
n design. The Engman sculptures v 


I Silve about one ghth inch thick. | 
pit reflects the personality and inte 
of the rec prent 

Recent appointments will bring two ne 


met be rs to the Univer fy i 
art history staff next September 
David 


Pro ressor 
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Michigan 
lepartment’s offer 


State University to present the 


Renaissance, 


NnzLS in 


Baroque, and 18th century arts, as well as 
a course in British painting. Dr. Frank 
Horlbeck will join the staff to present 


Early 


and the 


courses in the Medieval. Christian 


Byzantine arts of the 
ancient Mediterranean world 

William Friedman 
Arts, Ind 


intment 


and arts 


leaves the Depart 


nent of Fin ina Unive ity, to 


acces t an appt 


§ visiting Curator 
f Design at the Albright Art Gallery 
Buftalo, New York for 1958-59. He 


+} 


will 


organize he exhibition 207A ( entury De 
en: U.S.A. and prepare an illustrated 
nograph to accompany the exhibition 


After opening in Buffalo, the exhibition is 


heduled to be shown during 1959-1960 
t co-sponsoring art museums in Cleveland 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Dallas and San 
Francis After that an extended tour 
road under ofthcial spices 1S im pros 
po 


’ lim (See Cover) closes in mid 
June t the Muss t Art, U» 

M Fre tnere t proceeds t¢t tne 
State | sity of lowa, lowa City, for the 
S Starting in September it will be 


own at the Jos! irt Museum, Omaha 


The exhibition was organize Dy the 
University of Michigan with a committee 
ided by Charles H. Sawyer, Director of 


vit vere ioane rf tne i tions 
s Mexican use s. Architect 
both ¢ mial and Contemporary, is repre 
nt by photographs 
On nacre ind ninety works Dy 146 
A me in sts were exhibited at the dS 
B Sia t gallery's “Small Sculpture 


ele gata alli ar a dacnan 


ann cae Lea 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Millard Meiss 


Andrea Mantegna as Illuminator: An Epi- 
sode in Renaissance Art, Humanism and 
Diplomacy 


xii + 114 pp., 106 ill. (3 in color), New York 
Columbia University Press, 1957. $6.50 


The publisher should be praised for 
issuing this book at a time when even 
university presses demur at what is “too 
scholarly to be practical.” The text here is 
as special as any Art Bulletin article and 
hardly longer than some; the fact that it is 
being much more read than any goes to 
show, I suppose, that with attractive for 
mat, good and many pictures, and pleasant 
English, superficial factors as they may be 
specialized scholarship can turn Gut not at 
all forbidding 

Mr. Meiss’ work is widely known, and 
his talent has always seemed to me to lic 
in two specific directions, both important 
the neat unravelling of iconographic 
niceties, and the demonstration of how a 
broad stylistic trend is embedded in_ its 
culture and reflects back on it. Both pro 
cedures are emphasized here 

The theme is two illuminated manu 
scripts, produced in 1453 (now in Paris) 
and in 1459 (now in Albi). Both were 
gifts from Jacopo Marcello, a Venetian 
general and dilettante of humanism, to 
that strange figure of romantic feudalisn 
King René of Anjou. They were evidently 
involved in diplomatic byplay. The author 
sketches the circumstances and the per 
sonality of Marcello, which are little 
known. His more detailed study is of the 
later manuscript, in Albi. The link which 
he proposes with Mantegna is neatly sup 
ported by a document, telling us that in the 
same year 1459 Mantegna was busy with 
a “little work” for Marcello, which pre 
vented his doing other things. Despite this 
and detailed stylistic comparisons with 
Mantegna’s other work, he concludes that 
the miniatures were done not by his hand 


but only under his supervision. I would 
concur in this view, supported by a later 
document in which Mantegna refuses 
small-scale painting ‘which would sooner 
be miniaturist’s work than his.” 

It would have been interesting, though 
perhaps beyond the scope of the book. to 
explore an extended implication from these 
facts. Oddly enough, miniature painting 
was far less developed on a high level ‘- 
the home of the donor, Venice, as the 
above quotation suggests, than in the home 
of the recipient, King René. Both these 
books, of high quality and coming from 
admired Italy, must have fascinated the 
King’s miniaturists. The book known as 
the earliest work of his chief painter has 
a conspicuous relation to the Albi book 
but has been called earlier. Here is an 
ypen problem 

A special chapter is devoted to the re 

arkable and beautiful initials, and a 
following one to the later history of their 
forn through several centuries. The title 
of the book does not prepare us for this 
self-contained study, which should not be 
missed, either by specialists nor by those of 
is who like to illustrate the spread of style 
trom the creating artist to everyday use 
an enquiry usually bolstered by very spo 
radic evidence. Here we are shown the 
spread of this “Roman letter’’ to Venetian 
publishers, and thence through many 

hoes along the centuries. It does not 
diminish the value and interest of the 
presentation to suggest that the invention 
of the form might better have been left un- 
laimed These initials had not been 
published; the vast quantity of unpublished 
manuscripts still awaiting a viewer makes 
it hazardous to label this as the //ttera 
mantiniana 


In the section on the Paris book ico- 


nography and the culture of style are 
present, but other points are more con- 
spicuous, and here I must say that Mr 


Me ss s less convincing A small point 
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end a large one: the small point, a transla 
tion from the Italian. Discussing the in 
scription under the portrait of Marcello 


the author renders a second line 


in several 
alternative ways, after rejecting earlier 
proposals correctly. The versions of the 


text, mon farai ingrata patria cossa mia 


center around a reading: ‘You will not, my 
render my activities thankless 


the 


fatherland 


ungrateful 
’ 


idea of an 
Rather 
be read not as “ungrateful,” an easy temp- 


but as he says 


Venice is awkward inegrata shoul 


tation because of the English cognate word 


but in its equally common meaning of 
unwelcome You, my fatherland, will 
not do an unwelcome thing.’ One may 
recall Michael Angelo'’s quatrain begin 
ning “Grato me'l sonn welcome 1s 


sleep to me, not “grateful” except in an 


archai sense. 

The attribution of the miniatures here 
to Mantegna himself will surely be the 
nost debated point in Mr. Meiss’ thesis 
emphasized as it is by the title though 
liscussed on only twelve pages. In pre 
paring this review I was able to examine 
the original, and must record a dissent 
One miniature, the St. Maurice, has been 
alled Mantegnesque before, and is. But it 
ust be regarded as by a quite unrelated 
hand, in lor and drawing, rather than 


being part of the evidence. It even seems t 


belong to a different section of the book 
the life of the saint, while the three really 
fine and not Mantegnesque pages belong to 


Marce llo Ss 


It is striking that all 


Statement of gift 
the aspects which 
label of Mantegna 


as ; 
possible for these are n 


seer t me to make tne 
oted Dy the 
author 


The pr 


ind not afterwards qualified away 
is both honest 


In no other work 


sentation anda per 


by Mantegna 


setting and 


one « conscious of the 


While the 


for a on 


juite so 
the space 
still 


the light is unusually active 


hgures are unusu 


ally position by Mantegna 
It is the ex 


tremely positive and form-determining at 
mospheric effect that seems to me outside 
his world The figures more 


known work of Mantegna 


and the quietness, are re lated 


are unifort 


than in any 
This quality 
ibsence of 


omplete cutting linear 


form, one of Mantegna’s most basic modes 
There is a 
the 


softness of style relative to 
Che 
well preserved profile portrait 
being doubtfully his 

that the 


Venice area and very fine 


frescoes Marcello is “the only 


the others 
It is quite true style is of the 
Che author lists 
other Venetian painters of the time, sug- 
gesting that none was good enough, but 
the list oddly omits the outstanding painter 
1453, Bellini. He 
The combination of a 
luminary space with quiet, unitary figures 
points especially to Jacopo Bellini 
Among the drawings of 


of Venice in Jacopo 


appears later 


Jacopo we may 


find specific relationships of form 
The building is remarkably like.” In 
general the miniature is exceptional 


among Mantegna’s paintings just because 


of its similarity to Jacopo’s art.” I would 


add that the space, narrow, deep, and high 
the tall figures in their poses, their folds 
the placing of the hands, and elsewhere 
the profile portrait, have convincing paral 
lels in Jacopo’s drawings, while the ele 
phant, to which Mr. Meiss offers no 
parallel at all, is a cousin of his lions in 


surface, modelling and proportion 


It will be noted in the above quotations 


that, on the author's own showing, just 


those basic absent in 


But he offers 
an argument that 


aspects of style 


Mantegna appear in Jacopo 
the 


at one point space 


Jacopo is inferior in quality. His “bulky 
jumbled — structure is proposed. But 
jumbled” seems to me here merely a 
pejorative, argumentative word; the form 


s complex, it is true, but less so than in 


Mantegna’s frescoes! And the author comes 


near to contradicting himself on the next 
page when he says that Jacopo “Bellini’s 
painting helped Mantegna move beyond 
the bulging, over-animated style” he had 


previously used 

We may have here that exciting thing, 
a finished match 
Jacopo’s famous drawings. But I would not 
attribution, for which a 
Rather I 
further than to examine the author's views 
the introduc 


And although this 


product in color to 


assert an review 


is not the locus would go no 


avoiding almost completely 


tion of further factors 
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small section has taken most space here by 
its conspicuousness and my doubt, the 
credit of the presentation of these works 
and the larger part of the commentary will 
heighten our esteem for their author 
CREIGHTON GILBERT 
Indiana University 


Leo Herland 


Gesicht und Charakter: Handbuch der prak- 
tischen Charakterdeuting 


437 pp., 24] ill., 90 tables, Zurich: Rascher 
Verlag, 1956 


There has never been an age when art 
literature was produced on a scale cot 
parable to the present. The biography of 
the living artist, so modestly started during 
the Renaissance (not taking into account 
the sketchy notes on artists contained in 
Cajas Plinius Secundus’ chapter on paint 
ing in his Historia Naturalis) has now be 
come a constant feature of the book market 
In spite of this, it has not basically changed 
its character since the time of the Realist 
Manifesto when Hippolyte Taine pro 
claimed the theory of mi/lieu, the theory of 
environment as the alpha and omega of any 
understanding of the personality. There are 
few attempts to break through this stale 
mate in which secondary details are heaped 
into a vast amount of documentation, while 
the essentials are left to literary transcrip 
tions only. And all this in an age which 
saw psychoanalysis and depth psychology 
change the whole knowledge of the ‘inne: 
man, revealing his hidden urges atid the 
mechanism of his unconscious Baded on 
modern psychology, many an auxiliary 
science, long forgotten, has quietly matured 
into a most convincing science, the scienc 
of expression in man, thus investigating 
shapes, signs and symbols necessary to un- 
veil the formalized hidden forces in his 
psyche. Graphology has become the most 
popular of these sciences, and character 
ology has earned great praise (at least in 
Germany before the war: see Klages 
Wissenschaft vom Ausdruck, Kassner 
etc.). That there are different schools and 
that remarkable results have been achieved 
is practically unknown, although it should 


interest the biographer and especially the 
artist's biographer, because the latter is 
not outspoken about the real motives and 
aims of his work. When Buffon proclamed 
that /e style est !homme méme, he aimed 
at the secret law of style which is de. 
finable only by the character of its creator 
n a time of violent stylistic changes, the 
ychological notion of types and that of 
characterology must play a significant part 
in the interpretation of the modern move. 
ment. I therefore see in a work such as Dr. 
Leo Herland’s (the New York specialist on 
characterology and a disciple of Prof. Karl 
Buhler, the psychologist of Vienna Univer. 
sity) book an important contribution to the 
task of the modern art historian, as. of 
ourse, also to that of any biographer in 
general. Many an artist is dealt with in this 
book from the aspect of this specialized 
science. A history of characterology from 
Aristotle to Buhler introduces the scientific 
chapters on the analysis of the human face 
which is then brought into relationship to a 
total characterology, that of the Ge fam ges- 
talt, to types, etc. A work of learning and 
of sincere human sympathy, this book de- 
serves to be translated into English to fill 
1 noticeable Zap in this field of applied 
psychology 
J. P. HODIN 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, London 


The Expressionists: A Survey of their Graphic 
Art 


’ pp., 131 ill. (8 in color), New York: George 


Braziller, 1957. $10.00 


It would be inaccurate to say that the 
bumper crop of books dealing with Ger- 
man Expressionism is a result of the 
suddenly renewed interest in that move- 
ment. At least some of the books which 
were published during 1957 had been in 
the making for a considerable period prior 
to this sudden outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm and the resultant price crescendo 
of certain Expressionist artists 

Among the books in question, Carl 
Zigrosser's called The Expressionists, 1m- 
plies the greatest coverage. The title how- 
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. 


od 


ever, is misleading. The author does not 
musik 
theatre or fili 


sculp 


deal with Expressionist literature or 
nor with 
Neither Expressionist painting not 


ture is discussed 


Expre ssionist 
Indeed, Zigrosser limits 
himself exclusively to Expressionist print 
making. Yet, this 
the book gives a survey 


ranging from 15th 


within restricted scope 
of graphic art 
century German wood 


Max Weber 
part of the 


prints by and John 
The book, how 


ncentrates on the graphic oeuvre of 


cuts to 
Marin 


ever, « 


major 


the Germans during the first quarter of the 


twentieth century 
While certain inclusions, like Seghers 
and Blake, seem to be forcing the issue of 


Zigrosser is justified 


historical antecedents 


in bringing in the early German woodcut 


Here the Expressionists discovered relate 
" 


approaches to the print medium, but, as 


he points out, the modern Germans 

troduced the concept of monumentality 
into the woodcut. While printmaking has 
always been a “major vehicle of expres 
sion’ tor the Germans, and not a “minor 
subsidiary art,’ it becomes in the twentieth 
entury an art of hypertension and of 


assertive pronouncement 


Among the immediate precursors of tl 
Germans, Zigrosset 


Van Gogh 


while the infil 


stresses the contribu 
tin and Mun 


of Van Gogh and 


Gaug 


ence 


Munch is now fairly well established, ther 
s no evidence that the Germans w 
tamiliar with Gauguin's color woodcuts 


(and Fig. 13 is a woodcut, not a wo 


engraving ) 


Zigrosser $ 


generally re 


essay is 
well. Often the ng years of ta \ 
with the print medium and the author's 
considerable connoisseurship are brought 


oO bear on the Driet text. He also makes 


I ritical duisct nations as wher 
points out that Barlach’s wood 
superior to his lithographs an that 


Pechstein is often an eclectic and s 


hcial artist There ire however i ‘ 
nany interpretations with which one c ! 
not agree, such as the author's statement 


that Kandinsky “had only an indirect re 


tion with Expressionism in the strictest 
sense We are never told what this 
437 Book Rev 


but Zigrosser refers to 
Kandinsky's elimination « 


strictest sense is 


f natural objects 


Chis step, however, has always seemed to 


this reviewer to be a most consistent result 


of Expressionist form and 
Also mentions 


Feininger's connection with Delaunay 


Expressionist 


theory when the author 
his 
failure to point out a similar impact on the 
part of the Frenchman upon the work of 
Mare and Klee becon es a serious omission 

Zigrosser concludes his essay by showing 
the impact of Expressionism in countries 


outside of Germany and by 


that the 


pointing out 
movement its full fruition 


after first World War 


of “emotional as 


came [to 


only the the period 


well as monetary in 


flation’’, when Expressionism emerged as a 


world wide school but when mediocre 


mitators became as successful as the in 
novators 
Unfortunately, the 


kind 


indication of sources 


he MOK lac ks any 


rf documentation or 
The omission of an a bibliog 


index and 


raphy Ss re grettabl 
Undoubtedly a great deal of thought has 


gone into the 


lesign of this handsome 
lume, so that it becomes hard to under 
stand the reason tor the confusion 1n the 
sequence of the plates. Why do we hind a 
Heckel drypoint of 1910 as Fig. 26, a 
irypoint Dy the same artist of 1924 as 
Fig. 43, and then again a Heckel drypoint 
*t 1914 as Fig. 99? The type, while not 
easily legible, fits the style of the Expres 
onist woodcut; the offset black-and-white 
reproductions are very fine and a two-color 
process is been ised ft eight tf the 
plates in the book. Sydney Butchkes is to 
be « nended for the jacket sign 
PETER SELZ 
Pomona ( 
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has selected and reprinted in one volume 
the contributions of twenty-six well known 
psychoanalysts and writers. Because he be- 
lieves that psychoanalytic studies in the 
other arts such as painting, sculpture 
music, etc., are much inferior to those 
about literature, (a point I shall take up 
later when considering the title of his 
book) all but a few of his selections are 
from the latter category. His full selection 
consists of psychoanalytic studies of in 
dividual literary figures such as Freud's 
Dostoevsky and Parricide, analysis ot 
single literary works such as Nathan 
Leite’s examination of The Stranger by 
Albert Camus, and a large group of theo 
retical essays (about writers and artists) by 
distinguished contributors such as Ernst 
Kris, Franz Alexander, Thomas Mann 
Robert Gorham Davis, and Lionel Trilling 
just to mention a few. 

A perusal of the articles reveals that by 
far the greater number are concerned with 
the interpretation of what is commonly re 
ferred to as ‘contents’, that is to say, the 
interpretation of unconscious impulses as 
reflected symbolically in the work of art 
In his study of Dostoevsky, for example 
Freud concerns himself with the uncon 
scious impulses and masochistic traits in 
this great writer, and how they determine 
the plot and action of his magnificent novel 
The Brothers Karamazov. In Kafka and the 
Dream, Selma Fraiberg sensitively reveals 
how the naked specimens of unconscious 
mentation, such as dreamlike images and 
weird oedipal fantasies, make their ghostly 
reappearance in a writer's work. And the 
same approach, more or less modified, is 
evident in Marie Bonaparte’s study of Poe 
Saul Rosenzweig’s The Ghost of Henry 
James, Phyllis Greenacre’s Jonathan Swift 
and in the contributions of Ernest Jones 
Theodor Reik, Erich Fromm, and Fritz 
Wittles. In the section devoted to the 
psychoanalytic study of single works of art 
the authors of the individual pieces also 
attempt by one means or another to show 
how the same unconscious mechanisms by 
which our carefully concealed desires ar 
elaborated, also govern the elaboration of 
works of arts 


It is in the last two sections devoted to 
theoretical essays that the greatest variety 
is to be found in the respective author's 
application of psychoanalytic principles to 
the investigation of art. Here also are to 
be found studies relating specifically to 
painters (and by implication also sculp. 
tors) and to artistic creativity in general 
A number of content-oriented studies do 
appear in these sections, but aside from 
se few the majority are concerned with 
er problems and theories, such as the 
myth of the artist as neurotic, the theory of 
irtistic drive as derived from heightened 
bisexuality, the contemporary artist's with 
drawal trom the world of objects, the 
relation of anxiety to Creativity, and, per 
haps, the most important riddle of all, at 
least for the aesthetician, the meaning of 
artistic ‘form’. 

Of all practicing psychoanalysts who 
have turned their investigative gaze onto 
art, perhaps none was better qualified than 
the late Ernst Kris, who, prior to his 
training with Freud, was an art historian 
ind curator of the Kunsthistorisches Mu 
seum in Vienna. Kris’ essay, Contribution 

d Limitations of Phychoanalysis, surveys 
the early psychoanalytic investigations of 
art and notes many problems remaining to 
be solved in this area. Another well-known 
psychoanalyst, Franz Alexander, in his con- 
tribution, comes to direct grips with the 
prevailing non-objective drift in modern 
painting and contends that the naked un 
conscious as it Often appears in contempo- 


rary art is not a suitable or successful 


communication. He contends it 
must go through the prism of the organiz- 
ing portion of the personality, the con 
ry s ego, before it can achieve meaning- 

Two of the most valuable pieces for 
our understanding of art, which go beyond 
the early psychoanalytic contributions, are 
Lionel Trilling’s Art and Nearosis and 
Robert Gorham Davis’ Art and Anxiety) 
lrilling most adroitly refutes the early con- 
ept of the artist as a neurotic. On the 
other hand, even if we do grant that the 
artist is neurotic, then he is, according to 


lrilling, unique with respect to his neuro- 
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sis. For he 1s what he is by virtue of his 


successful objectification of what appears 
to be the 
kind. And it is exactly his powers of trans 


tnes¢ 


neurotic tendencies of all man 


forming tendencies, thereby produ 


ing works that have beneficial effects on 


the clamoring ids and struggling egos of 
that wins hin 


others their admiration and 


gratitude Or again, if, as Freud states, we 


are all ill, and if neurosis accounts for the 
impoverishment of mental energy as wel 
as genius, then if Cannot uniquely account 

genius 

Although a number of contribut 
ightly spar with the problems of artist 
ri only Davis mes full tilt at t 
points up the inadequacies of earlier 
noanaiytic joctrines ind presents sorme 


hoanalytic findings on this highly 


subject. Briefly, he contends 


that because of the tears aroused by th 


jestructive impulses and fantasies common 


all inkind, there have evolved eftorts 
ike reparations, reconstructions 


ms for these he 





e feelings. One 


It of t efforts is the wholeness and 


nese 


harmony of successful works 


ut. works infused with the vitality and 
ving quality r the actual objects 
stroyed in tantasy and now symbol 
recreate In the design of the work ts 
etrica I sical piasti ircnit t 
there S a reassurance of t ] 
strove ve obdrect re back to lite 
Now to return to the litor's f 
us title: as Ernest Jones in his last 
ime n the life t Fre has pointed 
n lern painters, for s§ e reason that Ss 
t at all obvious, have appropriated the 
term ‘art’ and ‘artist’ as pertaining only t 
their nain, thougl isionally sculptors 
ire also allowed t ise them. Sin t 
of the pieces in Art and Psych 
are preponderately about literature, the 


title 1s clearly inappropriate and the t 
terature’ in place of ‘art’ would have 
been more descriptive. Also questionabl 


is the inclusion of articles dealing with the 


archtypes in art, articles obviously based 


on Jungian analytic psychology instead of 


psychoanalysis, as stated in the title. How 


ever, the selection as a whole is of 
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psychoanalytic quality, and the book might 
first in a series of simular 


numbers of 


well become the 


might 


selections, later which 
deal more generously with the subject of 


art as it 1s commonly construed and more 
directly with the problems unique to art 
alone 

JACQUES SCHNIER 


l nitey [ ; . ( alifi rn id 


Rococo Art from Bavaria 


nt. Nikolaus Pevsner 
22 pr 182; 4 in or New York. Pitman 
Publishing Company, 1956. $15.00 


From England comes this profusely 1! 


catalogue, with a foreword by 
Nikolaus Pevsner, of an exhibition recently 
held at London's Victoria and Albert Mu 


seurm. It 


lustrated 


tor the 
publication of the 
Sacherevell Sitwell 


s highly welcome, if only 


reason that, since the 
two books devoted to 
the art of German Baroque, no books in 


English on the subject have been forth 
coming 

In looking through the present volume 
that 


Baroque 


well to 
XIV means to the 
XV means to the Rococo, its concluding 
And while the Baroque 


it will be 


call to mind what 


Louts Louts 


phase born in the 
ize of Rubens, found its plastic fulfilment 
in the art of Guianlorenzo Bernini, the 
Antoine Watteau, 
with the paintings of 


Fragonard. In 


Rococo. ushered in by 
took ts leave 


Boucher and Germany 


where the Rococo was slightly retarded on 
account of the Thirty Years’ War, its life 
span corresponds to that of Franz Ignaz 


Ginther (1725-1775), its leading repre 
sentative in the held of sculpture 
Asked to name 


ng traits of the 


some of the distinguish 


styles designated as Baro 
que and Rococo respectively, one would be 
nclined to say that, Baroque art being pre 


dominantly 


dynamic and 


Rococo IS 


sophisticated and highly ornamental 


monumental, 
theatrical, the art of elegant, 
And 


definition 
Dictionary. 


without embracing the 


Oxtord 


quite 
offered by the which 
lescribes the character 
Shell-and scroll 


decoration-exces 


Rococo as an art 
ized by conventional 


work and meaningless 








sively or tastelessly florid and ornate, 
many a modern critic would tend to ascribe 
the changes which took place at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century to an 
acute case of spiritual leukemia 

Such a view could conceivably be sup 
ported by an exhibition like the present 
one, since the various art objects there 
assembled (be they sculptures, paintings 
furniture or individual pieces of porcelain 
and silver plate) are shown in a “‘splen 
did” isolation conducive to a diminution 
of their aesthetic value. For in order to be 
appreciated according to its full 
Rococo art, which is essentially an art of 
the ensemble, needs to be seen in the en 
vironment for which it was originally in 
tended. 


worth 


Never before or since in the history of 
modern taste have the decorative and plas 
tic arts been so eager to subordinate ther 
selves to a larger whole, which is the 
Rococo Gesamtkunstwerk of moderate pri 
portions. For whereas the Baroque arch 
tect laid emphasis mainly on the monu 
mental and illusionistic aspect of his 
ensembles, the Rococo artist was solely 
preoccupied with achieving a perfect blend 
of the ingredients at his disposal. As a re 
sult the role which the architectural facade 
assumed in the art of the Baroque is now 
taken over by the interior decoration 
Balthasar 
Neumann's magnificent pilgrimage church 
of Vierzehnheiligen near Bamberg is a 
good example: for here the monumental fa 
cade still breathes the spirit of the preced 
ing epoch, while the interior 


Of this change in perspective 


based on a 
ground plan that is composed of ovals and 
ellipses, is a rich symphony of gilded 
painted sculpture 
While with Neumann, however, it is 


i 


stucco and sensuously 


still the architect who prevails over th 
interior decorator, the same cannot be said 
of many of his most prominent colleagues 
of the time. It is to the stucco painters 


and their themselves 


fellow decorators 
strange as that may seem, that the task 
now falls of constructing a suitable shell 
for their own cherished creations. And this 
is why Sitwell—slightly ex 


aggerating as usual—can speak of some of 


Sacherevell 


the Bavarian mountain churches as the 
apotheoses of toy- or clock-making. 

Most charming among the sculptures are 
the sketches Ferdinand Dietz prepared for 
the sandstone works in the park of Veits. 
héchheim near Wirzburg. Although de. 
prived of their natural setting, these lively 
figures still convey the impression of hav. 
ing been arrested in the performance of an 
animated movement. 

Of the thirty-odd limewood sculptures 

and sketches by the above mentioned 
Ginther, finally, I would choose the ele. 
gantly poised and slightly elongated statue 
of Empress Kunigunde from the Benedic. 
tine church of Rott am Inn. Its manner. 
istic pose being partly offset by a new feel. 
ing for the quiet grandeur demanded of 
classicistic sculpture (the piece was com. 
pleted in 1762), the overall impression is 
ne of touching simplicity. As it is, the 
work is perfectly in keeping with the finest 
manifestations of the late Gothic art of a 
rilman Riemenschneider. In several other 
works, however, Giinther betrays the char- 
acteristically German fondness for details 
of an expressive realism which would seem 
to take us beyond the border of what is 
now considered to be in good taste. In the 
Pieta and Annunciation groups in particu- 
lar, this unsavory effect is enhanced by the 
indifferently gay coloring of the wood. 

This wide range in quality, on the 
appears to be symptomatic of an 
irt which, unwilling to limit itself to the 
decorative arts 


Ww hole 


from which it sprang, 
rarely ever succeeds in doing justice to the 
other media 

ULRICH WEISSTEIN 


Lehigh l niversity 
yeorge Biddle 


The Yes and No of Contemporary Art: An 
Artist's Evaluation 

188 pp., 35 ill., Cambridge 
1957. $5.00 


Harvard 
versity Press 


Yes, to representational art; no, to ab- 
straction,”’ would be a more appropriate 
title for this book. Representation is 
healthy; abstraction is sick. Why? “Be 
cause the visual world is the subject 
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matter of the graphic or plastic artist.’ Is 
there any other possible world, or subject 
matter? No, because all great art 
show[{s]} a healthy balance between the 
representational or extroverted and the ab- 


What is 


stract or introverted approach 


the significance of this ‘abstract or intro- 
verted approach a mere escape 
from an all-pervading world fear the 


language of another dark age 

thoroughly disagree— 

Biddle 

general agree 
All art Ss 


and the 


| cannot more 


with all due respect to Mr fellow 


wtist and author. I can in 


with his broad ‘statements 


directly related to life 
absolute test of esthetic enjoyment 
Ww rk of art 


tion which 


does it communicate an et 


can be identified with a lived 


experience but not with his interpreta 


tions and applications of them 
The key of course, t Mr B d {le § p 
tion is “lived experience.’ If we limit lived 


experiences in the visual arts only to thos 
that can be revealed by an association with 
en we must agrees 


But 


expressed by other 


realistic representation, th 


with his point of view significant 


lived experience can be 


means than only representational ones 


Each of us undergoes vital experiences 
uniquely constituted within us: tensions 

pes, aspirations lespairs. Are these not 
vital lived experiences and subject mattet 


And can not be significantly 


and comn 


they 
nicated through ot} 


symbols? Mr. Biddle 


express¢ 


than representational 


says no 

Mr. Biddle’s arguments against abst 
tion are not new. Basically they fa nt 
two categories: 1, abstraction is an escape 
from life and therefore sick t 
truth is that painting, which is the visual 
art, must concern itself with the visi 
wneld } j } 
world, or it will become sembodie 

lesi 1 chrysalis without being. breat! 
gesiccated chrysalis without peeing, Drea 


ng, vitality; and abstract design when 


combined with realistic representation is 
better than abstract design alone It 
would be wrong to suggest that line lor 


and design, rhythm and form, cannot in 


themselves give us pleasure. The only ques 
tion is whether that pleasure is not fat 
greater when we can integrate that abstract 
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with what until then had been 
merely the formless, haphazard, chaotic, or 


pattern 


discordant face of nature 

[he author quite rightly supports his 
taking with 
earlier proponents of modern art who, per- 


arguments by issue those 


haps quite justifiably in the moment of 


their enthusiasm in discovery, spoke of 
finding the only real form, or the true 
reality; or other later comers who have 


adopted modern art as a style ascribing to 
But is Mr. Biddle 
himself correct in doing precisely these 


it myopic interpretations 


same things in his evaluation of conte mpo- 


rary art? 

The argument of the anti-abstractionists 
for whom Mr. Biddle speaks is that the 
relating of lines and shapes, colors and 
forms, on a canvas is little more than a 
decorative exercise On the whole it is 


far too easy to paint abstract pictures. Far 
to understand them,” the author 


continues, “. . the 


too easy 


states Instead he 
ntegration of the visual world and human 
with personal and Modern 
yuld 
challenge to 


Art is 


lem of skillfully combining one thing with 


experience 
offer a far 
creative skill and imagina 


Design wi more exciting 


tion in other words, more a prob- 


another—here the visual world with de- 
sign—than in discovering and tapping the 
roots of one’s own creative nature. Mr 
Biddle has never, it seems, really experi- 


enced deeply the intensities of emotionally 
sensitive relationships of forms on a can 
vas and the uniquely personal expressive 
ness often communicated through them by 
the artist, apart from realism. He _ has 


been possess¢ d as an ar 


never, apparently 
tist by what Van Gogh spoke of as 
that 


without knowing one works 


emotions so strong one works 


when some- 


times the strokes come with a sequence and 


a coherence like words in a speech or a 
letter (Further Lette f Vincent van 
Gogh to his Brother. 1886-1889, Boston 


Biddle is the master of 
into 
representational 


1929). Instead, Mr 


his emotions, which are channeled 


tually decide 


an intelle 
mould 


I do im Mr 
a real respect for invention, creative search, 


not find Biddle’s aesthetics 








struggle, imagination, or constructive ex- 
perimentation, though lip service is paid 
these aspects of the creative act. For ex 
ample, in his zeal for the representational 
in art, he dismisses Cézanne and Van Gogh 


as merely clumsy students of technique 


who apparently pulled the wool over the 


world’s aesthetic eyes: “Cézanne and Van 
Gogh were pathetically aware of their 
limitations, and painfully struggled for a 
mastery of technique, copying old masters, 
visiting museums, insisting again and again 
on the need of a faithful study of nature 

He overlooks the highly sensitive, intensely 
imaginative creative expressions of these 
artists because their “faithful study of na 
ture’ refers apparently only to representa 
tional nature and does not, in Mr. Biddle’s 
mind, perhaps also mean a study of the 
forces of nature or their own emotional 


natures, or the nature of a two-dimen- 
sional creation on a canvas of a three 
dimensional world. 

The possibility of artistic form being 


contingent on creative need, in which such 


need gives rise to new forms—this is not 


part of the author's concepts. Personal 
expression apparently cannot really be 
evolved from within, and carefully nur 


tured in the process of personal creative 
development; it is only valid if made to fit 
a tailor-made decided 
upon by the author. Compare the attitude 
of Mr. Biddle, for instance, toward Cé 
zanne and Van Gogh with that of Picasso 
who, incidentally, he feels is ‘ 
ing genius but . 
tan: “What forces our 
zanne’s anxiety—that's Cézanne's 
the torments of Van Gogh—that is the 
actual drama of the man.”’ (“‘Conversation 
avec Picasso,” Cahiers d’ Art, 1935, 
ume 10, number 10.) 

What Cézanne succeeded in creating did 
not come easy; nor did Van Gogh's crea 
trons come easy— 


conception of art 


an outstand 
. something of a charla 
interest is Cé 


lesson; 


vol 


nor do they come easy for 
scores of creative artists. That each sig- 
nificant artist seeks to create a reality that 
has everything to do with the very meaning 
of life at a particular time in history and 
that this reality can have important creative 
and aesthetic significance, 


even though 


realism is severely distorted or eliminated 

this is not permissible in Mr. Biddle's 
scheme of important art. Instead, his world 
seems to be a pleasant one: he does not 
seem to have to search or struggle in jt 
The present world and its meanings are 
clear. One simply equates art with such 
ambiguous terms as pleasure and beauty, 
in which one term explains the other 
Art is a source of pleasure ples sure 
in works of art is their beauty,’ The 
the representational image 
cannot be eliminated; it is inviolate. (Con. 
trast Mr. Biddle’s attitude again with that 
of Picasso: “Whenever I had something to 
say, I have said it in the manner in which 
I felt it ought to be said. Different mo- 
tives inevitably require different methods 
of expression. . . . I have not hesitated to 
change the object 
ror it 
1923) 

This is a book spotted with personal 


beauty” of 


. so much the worse 
) (Picasso Speaks,’ The Arts, May 


anecdotes and reminiscences; name drop- 
ping (‘I have known Jules Pascin, 
Fernand Léger, Abraham Rattner, Marc 
Chagall, Chaim Soutine, Albert Gleizes, 
George Grosz, Oskar Kokoschka, Emile 
Otten Friesz, Constantin Brancusi, Ossip 
Zadkine, Max Ernest . . ): a book of 
polite’ evaluations (‘Clive Bell .. . a 
brilliant but superficial mind I have 


listened to Gertrude Stein's brilliant, ego- 
centric and pernicious sophistry in the Rue 


de Fleurus, and to the tortuous, sincere 
and soporific monologues of her brother 
Leo ) 

This is a well written book. It is sin- 


cerely written. But it seeks to speak of and 
for art from point of 
lacks depth. Contemporary art 
where passed Mr. Biddle by 
ALLEN LEEPA 
Michigan State University 


only one view. It 


has some- 


Frank Jewett Mather, Jr 
Charles Herbert Moore: Landscape Painter 


xvii + 85 pp., 39 ill., Princeton 
1957. $3.5C 


Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 

This sparkling little monograph, the 
last work of one of America’s most gifted 
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ise trib 
an international 


writers on art, 1S a gracious 
yte to a man who achiev 
reputation as a critic of architecture after 
giving up, at the age of thirty-one, a career 
as a landscape painter which promised to 
place him at the head of his generation 
Professor Mather does full justice to this 
strange and paradoxical story. The manu 


script was in all essentials complete at his 


death four years ago. It was edited and 
prepared for publication by Mrs. Mather 
and Donald D. Egbert, one of several 


art who owe much 


The Department 


Princeton professors of 
to Mr 


has publishe d it in the author's memory as 


Mather’s teaching 


a mark of affection, admiration, and re 


Anyone 
will 


spect who knew him or studied 


under him 
with enthusiasm 


endorse these sentiments 


The text is engagingly written. Chaz 
acteristically, it starts out like a detective 
story with the author's discovery that a 


had bought as a 


painting he Thomas Cole 
its hidden reverse the inscrit 


Moore Caaterskill 


several years ren 


revealed on 
ton Charles H 
N.Y In the 
t Professor Mather was able to identify 


aining to 


the artist with the celebrated author of 
The Development and Character of Goti 
Architecture, Harvard Professor, friend of 


Charles Eliot Norton and later of Ruskin 


co-founder with Norton of the study of 
Fine Arts at Harvard, and first director of 
the Fogg Art Museun He collected 
Moore's paintings, drawings, and etchings 
so industriously that Princeton is now the 
hief repository of Moore's artistic output 


He gathere all iva lable biographical ma 


1:1 
1iK¢ 


erial, and everything else in a pr 
luctive life, brought it to completion 

Henri Focillon used to say to scholarly 
students, s/ faut prendre dat Frank 
Mather always did just that 

While the book is a most satisfactory 
biography, it was intended as an artistic 
resurrection Mr Mather calls it an if 
story if Moore had continued to 
paint up to his death in 1930 at the age 


t almost ninety, and if he had continued 


; 


develop on the basis of his undoubted 


early promise, he would very probably be 


n the front rank of American landscape 
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artists. It is a tantalizing story because the 
author's claim is so convincingly presented 


Moore's clarity and logic, so memorable in 
his later architectural writings, his unspar- 
ing objectivity and meticulousness, are al- 
ready to be found in his oils, watercolors, 


pencil drawings, and etchings. A water- 


color of Schooners, lronbound Island. 
Maine all but prefigures Sheeler (who 
could not possibly have known about 
him), while an unfinished pen drawing of 
a pine tree rivals Eakins’ thoroughness 
The book is beautifully designed and 


printed, and the cuts are crisp enough to 
give a clear impression of Moore's remark 
found only one 
typographical Williams 
man (Mr. Mather was one) can take lying 
the author speaks of 
William Literary 


able mastery of detail. I 
error, which no 
down: on page 67 
his early efforts for the 


may be at 


Monthly Iwo other errors 

tributed to a Princetonian’s perversity: the 
old Fogg Museum did not open onto Mas 
sachusetts Avenue (page 68) but onto 
Broadway and Kirkland Street, and the 


Departn 
that it 


ent at Harvard has always insisted 
Arts Art 


all appeals for simplification. This gentle 


teaches Fine not despite 


slip occurs on page 68, and the editors 
have followed suit by naming a whole 
chapter ‘Building up an Art Department 
S. LANE FAISON, JR 
Williams College 
Mans Muth 


Nature and the American: Three Centuries 


of Changing Attitudes 


Berkeley: University 
ress, 1957. $7.50 
Near the book 
quotes Aldo Leopold's exciting phrase 
ethic Materially, this 
ation, but the ethical part points at 
that 
The American 


end of this the author 


land amounts to 
conser 
between man and 


a harmony nature 


introduces a moral element 
attitude towards nature is still characteristic 


evoke 


tradition 


enough to such a concept, in part 


because its justihes it, in part 


because modern conditions require it. In 


studying the changing American attitudes 


three centuries of changing attitudes 





Mr. Huth exposes a continuous experience 
that is both fascinating and horrifying as 
it corresponds to and epitomizes, on occa 


sion, the development of the nation itself 
If, as Mr. Huth, Curator of Research at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, states in the very 
first sentence, “Man's love of nature is now 
taken for granted,’ much has long since 
departed from that love to become indif 
ference. So we have the recent example of 
proposals to convert Thoreau's Walden 
Pond into a swimming resort 

It is just such a thing the land eth 
would abhor, since its discretion appreci 
ates sentiment for a place as well as its 
utility. The point is made, however, that 
indifference to the intrinsic aspect of nat 
ural beauty early made conservation a po- 
litical issue, and as such is not a con 
temporary phenomenon. What is con 
temporary about it, if anything, would be 
the scale that has kept pace with the in 
creasing population, a population 
mobile each year. But a full scale con 
servation program is as recent as Theodore 
Roosevelt's administration 

Mr. Huth has provided a study, in fact 
of “the basic developments which led to 
the conservation movement in the United 
States and shows how these developments 
were both causes and effects of changes in 
the American attitudes towards nature 
The author has studiously sifted through 
all forms of Americana: art 
ters, periodical literature, and general 
writings on the subject. The background 
of the 
out in. its 


more 


prints, let 


conservation movement 
philosophical and 

aspects with a depth only real scholarship 
can provide. Mr. Huth has reconstructed 


the socio-cultural environments and_ the 


comes 


practical 


values that obtained pertinent to his sub 
ject and exegetical and polemical elements 
are not permitted to disturb such pains 
taking restoration 

The author incites only a certain nos 
talgia that is as relevant as it is poignant 
at this time when space exploration has 
come decidedly within the realm of physi 
cal possibility. It seems important to be 
reminded, though not in so many words, 
that at one time the American landscape 


was new, one is tempted to say Virginal, 
when compared with the Old World from 
which settlers came. All of what is now 
a vast northeastern suburbia was a wilder. 
of which by 
the sophisticated white man in the form of 
walking trips, artists’ excursions, philoso. 
phers’ camps and scientific expeditions—by 
men who were the aboriginal American 
tourists 


ness the gradual “discovery 


culminated not only in the great 
Romantic period of the early and middle 
19th Century but in the formation of 4 
mentality that 
American grain 


] | } ‘ 
cultural matured in the 
Art was most expeditious in this devel- 


opment; and naturally enough it was 
through European eyes for the most part 
that the earthly forms of the American 
perceived. Once 


Puritanism filtered out of the 


continent were at first 


American 
attitude, the way was paved for the eventu- 
ally bucolic Romanticism that climaxed in 


the Transcendentalism of Emerson and 
Thoreau and the Hudson River School of 
painters of whom Thomas Cole was the 
most famous. But before the early 19th 
“paintings of landscapes were 
deemed worth while only if they repre 


sent 


prominent or unusual features and 
manner.” This 
grand manner was, of course, European, 


were done in the grand 
and one of the first famous (and tragic) 
Washington Allston, 
was a world traveller ‘at home in London 
Paris and Rome The Romanticism that 
Alston was unable to fully realize it fell to 
Cole to 


American painters, 


apotheosize, and, like Allston, he 
went to Europe to study, as Allston had 
advised, “‘nature and pictures 
When he returned, he the artist 
of the Catskills. “With almost no money 
and in the company of a friend, he trudged 
fortified 
by nothing but a flute, which he played 
lustily to 


together 


became 


along the highways and byways 
hase away any fears which might 
have beset him and his companion on this 
march towards the unknown wilds of the 
country 

Something of a distant invention on this 
spirit continued to infect the dreams of 
certain men like Gifford Pinchot, John 
Muir and Frederic La®Olmstead, s« 


active 
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his fellows.’ And he closes with the mor 
bid picture of “the lonesome consumer of 
spectacles” of our time who cannot 
laugh or applaud 
lous. 


even 
without feeling ridicu 


THEODORE Bowl! 
Indiana University 
|. Rice Pereira 
The Lapis 


16 ill. in 
by the author and distributed by George Wit 


42 pp. (unnumbered) 


color, published 


tenborn, New York, 1957. $15.00: edition de 
luxe, $75.00 

By Edmund Wilson's canon, this is a 
queer book; it recalls a childhood agony 


of the reviewer's overt 
that truly 
beyond the visible stars there was a further 


trying to £rasp tn 


idea infinity was infinite, that 


i 
beyond, presumably without end. It also 
recalls four successive attempts of the re 
read Dewey's Art A 
Experience, which is not a queer book but 
a difficult one 

Rice Pereira had a dream 
1954 of an incised stone on 
rounded by rings of 
there seems to have been a 


viewer s at age 25 t 


n November 
an island sur 


water, trees, and sky 


sort of reprise 


of the dream at Christmas 1954, follows 


by note-taking. A sense of urgency was 


laid upon her, and The Lapis is the result 
an interpretation of an urgent messag 
from spacetime. Unlike Uccello, who is 
said to have kept his wife awake telling 


her about the glories of perspective, tl 
author seems to have risen from her drean 
saying, “How 
Her book raises the question of the 


tradictions between the experience of an 


un-divine is perspective 


con 


inner image and the optical illusions of 
visual representation.” If, as 
to believe, the 


one inclines 


absolutely 


author knows 
what she is talking about, then this n 
be an important manifesto; but if so, we 


should not judge manifestoes by the print 
he en 
D ivid 
Way and printed at the Thistle Press 

The 


with a big page devoted to the dream in 


ing job, which can seldom have 


sumptuous as this one, designed by 


argument begins clearly 


en 


seen as afi 


yellow, green, and two blues 


diagram. Then follow views of the dream 
in perspective, other diagrams to show the 
central incised stone in various Positions, 
diagrams into which textual matter comes 
as if into an architect's drawing, and (on 


facing pages) further diagrams in black 
and red to show the shift in center of 
gravity from a flat system of 


concentric 
ircles to a perspective of the same circles 
presented of course as ellipses. The text 
runs along, sometimes mixing so intimately 
with the illustrations that one is not sure 
which is a gloss on which. In the midst of 


fe appear two rectilinear diagrams 


called 


COMPOSItiONS In 


ly hes 
tne repr 


colors which might be 


Ric e 


nm four 


standard Pereira 


her best manner, one however having in- 
ernal captions reproducing the artist's 
handwriting, the other having internal 


etterpress captions. By this time it has all 
become very confusing. It troubles one that 

essage sO important as to justify rather 
grand book production should be so un- 


stated: the book 


learly 


was written to 
raise question, but it raises too many 
ther questions, most of which, basically, 
ire What does she really mean?” There 
is this terrible earnestness which gives the 


reader the exasperated feeling of listening 


t speaker whom he wants to interrupt 
ry few seconds in order to request a 
finition of terms. Failing the possibility 
speech and interjection, one is over- 

vhelmingly tempted to make margina 

omments and thus dishgure these hand- 
some pages. The author is a distinguished 

ganizing painter, but she has trouble or 
ganizing words: one constantly wonders 


what she means by such words as activate 


ion IMaARé dimension reailia 


feral matervializalion 


even some 


es by so presumably simple and obvious 


1 word as vertical. One wishes for one ot 
those defining paragraphs with which legal 
locuments often end, as his her; 
laughter beneficiary; a skillful cross 
examiner with a knowledge of optics and 


purposeful *keenness for semantic con- 


tency might draw from the artist-author 

re generally legible statement of the 
probl which so concerns her. She wants 
unicate a dilemr Euclidean 
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geometry Ss a geometry oft planes an 


parallel lines never meet: Perspective 1s a 


geometry of optics and parallel lines dé 


meet.’ This is one of the clearest sentences 
n the book 

If only Susanne Langer had written the 
text for Rice Pereira, we should be in 


sition to try to find the answer 
man as William Ivin 
able to answe! the 


WINSLOW AMES 
5 ih a ’ / ld , Ri dé / ; hu 





Suc h d 


question 


ohn Rew 


Post-Impressionism from Van Gogh to Gav- 


guin 
r or 489 47 New Y k. T 
Mins Medern As 54 $15 

It is pl vably nm exaggeration t t 


genre Of art-historical writing, f 
ther t storians ve Cw ke ] mh af 
me by letting mentation Sf K 
for itself: but the ge t ike the as 
tion itur on t few writers 
jone ft s as nvin r2Ziy is Rewa I 
this [ rds vy f c volu C > 
hic ¢ eT / 4 ( ana T/ H 
ln ” ett rs t in ? 
tists ntemy i t irt cles ° 
ences. and conversations all work tog 
to provide a living nt of a period. | 
this the period vers tne few 
hetweer Van G S$ arrival » Pa 
Gauguin s lepart for I itt I 
Imt NIST nentiy cony ng 
iS Sult r its piiation ff t 
uf « but besid this the ; 
llectior n r tion of mat 
wi | nm itseit re tne DOOK 
portant pla nt working ) 
anyone interested t period. As if t 
were t enoug tl wi ( st 
work t wit £ f t t 
gether tox ireé in DOOKS on odern art 
In iS introd tory re irks, Rew 
edes the difficulty of finding a precise I 
imition of the ter Post-Impressior 
Dut t th ity does not remain 
way for long. 17 il purpos 
vork relic ¢ « ’ + | 


century, but to 


glossary f 19th 
a coherent picture 


of a portion of the art life of the time 


terminology for the late 


present 


to show us the artists as they saw then 
selves and as they were seen by their con 
temporaries. Indeed, the whole milieu of 


the book is so compelling that the reader 


tends almost to forget that France had 
some artists other than those who appear 
in the text, or that other places than France 
were centers of a different kind of artistic 


ctivity. Far from damning the this 


book 


testimony to the success of Re 


is clearly trying to 





give us a sense of ¢47s group of artists, and 
to m us share their particular interests 
n siasms The book is written so 
uch from this special point of view that 


he lesser-known men who are treated in 


seem overshadowed by the gigantic 
ilents of Van Gogh Seurat, and 


u 


Gaug Nn 





Redon. Whether or not this is a flaw, Post 
[mp mish is still a rich and 
t tative source ft information about 
lesser hgures, many of whom are 
f entione n other standard studies 
t the pe by their presence the book is 
t 1 any study of the greater artists 
lor ver be, an e coherent 
than t 1éta 1 history of the time 
‘ v« if xisted 
Ir iny iS¢ this 18 a DOOK Whit akes 
to thoroughness only in its own 
t s in neve pretends to a complete 
§ possible of achievement. Nor is it 
t itis nm aestnetics r a strictly evalua 
ve essa Rather, it 1s a kind of n ultipl 
per nal mistory eal in painters 
yint tX ether dD a4 or pre } le 
t ind pla 
I Sstrations af (for the most part) 
sen t tne tmmos i Many r the 
t reproduce ghly interesting 
i OuSIY nreproduced, an tne 
e of t lustrations 1s very much en 
Ince Dy n erous intriguing juxtaposi 
t $ n yy tl n sion of many por 
its 1 vines works OF sculpture anda 
pnotographs wh ire to often ignore 
Dv st ient ft the eriod 
\ tignti\ ganized an ricniy 1 
ente 5 5. P lm py ” ” 





Van Gogh to Gauguin is not an eas t t trate! to Mr. Rewald and to the ) Lew1s 
to read. It is to be hoped that many su M f Modern Art fi nce again pl 





readers, attracted by the pictures and tl ng the field o scholar. $2.5 
format, will come to discover that the k we look forward to the next wilt Bons 
is full of textual interest as well. ( in this historical series, which—it ix hi 
tainly the scholar can not afford t el . will carry us past the tum a 
look it; as a source of original material it - nturv e19 
is unsurpassed, the extensive bibliographic Malkic 


are extremely helpful, and the reps ALAN M. FE! Son 
tions are of more than passing interest. W The l 
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